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BITBRATTRE. 


TO A JASMINE-TREE, IN THE COURT OF NAWARTH CASTLE. 
By Lord Morpeth. 
{From the Book of Beauty, edited by Lady Blessington. } 








My slight and tender jasmine-tree, 
That bloomest on my border tower, 

Thou art more dearly loved by me 
Than all the wreaths of fairy bower . 

I ask not, while I near thee dwell, 
Arabia's spice, or Syria's rose, 

Thy light festoons more freshly smell, 
Thy virgin white more freshly glows 


My mild aud winsome jasmine-tree, 
That climbest up the dark grey wall, 
Thy tiny flowrets seem in g!ee. 
Like silver spray-drops, down to fal! 
Say, did they from their leaves thus peep, 
When mail'd moss-troopers rede the hill, 
When helmed warders paced the keep, 
And bugles blew for Belted Will 


My free and feathery jasmine-tree, 
Within the fragrance of thy breath, 
Yon dungeon grated to its key, ; 
And the chain'd captive pined for death. 
On border fray, on feudal crime, 
I dream not, while I gaze on thee ; 
The chieftains of that stern old time 
Could ne’er have loved a jasmine-tree. 





ROSALIE. 
Like sun-beams falling upon budding flowers, 
And opening their fair petals to the light, 
Is love, when first the young heart owns its powers, 
Awakening beauty into hues more bright. 


See the fair girl, so artless. coy, and wild, 
The bloom of infancy still upon her cheek— 

At love's first whisper cease to be a child, 
And woman's feelings in her blushes speak. 


The letter press'd unto her snowy breast, 

As tho’ she there would grave each glowing line ; 
She little deems that passion, dang'rous guest, 

May banish dove-like peace from that sweet shrine. 


Passion’s a traitor, who can love with smiles, 
With burning words can chase away all fears, 

Who woman's trusting heart too oft beguiles, 
And leaves her nought but penitence and tears. 


—~—— 
VISIT TO A CONVENT OF FEMALE TRAPPISTS. 


From Miss Pardoe’s Traits and Traditions of Portugal. 


Sacavem possessed a Convent of Female Trappists: the strictest order in | 


the country ; and I naturally felt a great curiosity to pay a visit to the commu- 
nity ; and consequently requested the rector to be kind enough to obtain per- 
mission for me to converse with the nuns. He assured me that there would be 
great difficulty in doing this, as they were not zllowed to speak even to their 
own relatives; one of the community being appointed yearly to answer al! 
inquiries at the grate ; but he assured me that he wouid use his influence with 
the confessor, whose acquiescence in my request might perhaps be the more 
readily obtained that he would at the same time have an opportunity of gratify- 
ing his own curiosity. In afew days the welcome intelligence had arrived that 
the holy father had acceded to our wishes, and had appointed the following 
morning for our visit. When we entered the great square of the convent, we 
discovered the monk seated on the steps of the chapel, pulling up one of his 
stockings! He was a remarkably tall man, and evidently vain of his person. 
He received us very graciously : and expressed great pleasure at this opportunity 
of convincing us of his desire to oblige. but said that he feared we should be 
much disappointed, as the nuns were mostof them very old, and he had no 
doubt very ugly also, though he had never seen any of them: he followed up 
his remark by observing that he thought all those who had voluntarily taken the 
vows of this order were star doudo,* when there were plenty of convents in 
Portugal where they might have eaten and drank as much as they pleased, and 
have had good clothes upon their backs ; but that it was their own affair, and 
they must now make the best of it! 
way to his apartment, which was extremely comfortable, and indeed possessed 
(for Portagal) many luxuries. Here he presented us with some most excellent 
wine, oranges, and dried grapes. 


The nuns of this order never, as he informed us, tasted anything from the | 


first day of their noviciate but fish and vegetables; sickness, even the most 


violent, producing no alteration in this respect; or indeed in any other ; for, | 


even in the most desperate cases, all earthly assistance was forbidden, as tending 
to counteract the will of God. “If,” said he, “ God has willed that they should 


die, they must—and if he has ordained that they should recover, they will.” | 


And, in the spirit of this bigoted argument, all medical advice is held as a 


sin; and they, consequently, use no effurt to alleviate suffering, or to remove | 


disease. 

They make the most delicate sweetmeats, which they are not permitted even 
to taste ; and the most beautiful flowers which are manufactured in Portugal are 
the produce of their hours of recreation; the royal family are supplied from 


this convent, and the high altar of their own chapel affords no imperfect proof of | 


their proficiency in this beautiful art. They are limited in their quantity of 
nourishment, bad, or rather poor as it is: and they are covered by a single gar- 
ment, which is given them on the day of their profession, and is never replaced ; 
this garment ts of the coarsest serge, and they wear no linen beneath it. Like 
the monks of La Trappe, they every day throw out a spadeful of earth from 
their graves, and sleep on a plank strewn with ashes, on which they also die— 
bot let it not be thought that any effurt is made even “to smooth the bed of 
death ’’—in the last agonies, the plank is but overstrewn the more thickly ; and 
nails and flints are added to the ashes by which it was previously covered—and 
thus they die—the garment, which had enwrapped them during life, forming 
their shrond ! 

The only door of admission into that portion of the building inhabited by the 
community is always kept locked, and the key isin the possession of the con- 
fessor, pro tempore. These monks are of the order of mendicant friars, and are 
changed every month 

After we had been some time in the convent, the confessor went into an inner 
apartment, and brought out a very beautiful bunch of artificial laurestinas, which 
he gave to me, telling me at the same time that the nuns would probably offer me 
some flowers in the wheel, but that they would be of an inferior quality, and af- 
ter the choicest had been sent off to the Infantas, the best which remained were 
given to tim for the use of the chapel 





* Great Fools. | 


After this very pious harangue, he led the | 


I should mention that this convent possessed no lands, nor reveaues uf any 
description; and was maintained entirely by the industry of the sisterhood ; it 
was evident, nevertheless, that the holy guardian of their consciences did not 
suffer any of the pangs of poverty 

Having learnt all these particulars from the monk, we proceeded to look at his 
confessiunal ; it was snugly carpeted, and contained a very comfortable arm- 
chair, and a stove for charcoal. The grate, through which the voice of the pen 
tent entered this apartment, I can compare to nothing which it more resembled 
than the bottom of a tin colander, the holes being pierced precisely in the same 
manner 

I remarked to the Padre that his situation must be almost a sinecure ; as the 
pious inmates of such an establishment would have very few sins to confess — 
He replied with great sang froid, that be had never heard an entire confession 
since he had been at Sacavem, as he found the little to which he had listened so 
uninteresting and so ridiculous that he always composed himself quietsy for a nap 
while the penitent recapitulated her transgressions, and he had become 80 accus- 
tomed to the thing, that he was sure to wake immediately that the murmuring of 

| the voice ceased, just in time to award a penance and give his blessing. Had 
| the sisterhood been young, and pretty, he jocosely said, he should have opened 
his ears, for their secrets might then have been worth listening to, but as the 
case stood, there was no inducement! 

From the confessional we went to the palour, a miserable-looking, confined 
apartment with a brick floor; the grating perforated like that of the confession- 
| al, but rather more open; and guarded by long iron spikes. ‘The monk, greatly 
| to my satisfaction, did not enter the parlour with us; as, although he permitted 

the interview, if such a term be applicable to a meeting where the parties were 
not supposed to have even a glimpse of each other, he, nevertheless could not 
countenance it by his presence. 


| The Prioress, who was already at the grate when we entered, welcomed us, 
in a weak, tremulous voice, which at once proclaimed great age ; she expressed 
herself devotedly attached to the English , General Beresford having, during the 
Peninsular war, protected her convent from the French,and her community from 
dishonour. The enemy had retreated before the British forces : as these crossed 
| the bridge, she stood at the open gate of her convent at the head of her trembling 
| flock : and as the troops drew near, herself and her nuns threw themselves on 
j their knees, prepared for whatever severity her conquerors might inflict upon 
| them 
the language, drew bis sword and laid it on the earth between them and himself 
|“ And we were saved !"’ said the feeble voice in conclusion. “I never think 
| of that day but I weep, and ou every anniversary of our deliverance we put up 

most earnest prayers for the brave General and likewise his gallant country- 
| men.” 

She appeared to converse with us with painful upbraiding, repeatedly remark- 
| ing, that, although their confessor had, with an indulgence of which herself and 
| her community were unworthy, permitted them to have the happiness of recei- 

Ving our visit, they must do heavy penance to free their souls of such a weight 

@ worldly enjoyment. She then tuld us her own history ; and I only wondered 

that she had lived to so great an age, with euch a story to tell! ' She was the 
| danghter of the Marquis of Tavora, who was condemned as one of the conepira- 
| tors against the life of Dom Jose I. Her father and mother each lost their right 
| hand, and were subsequently beheaded—their whole family being collected round 

the scaffold; the unhappy narrator herself, then only four years of age, in the 
| arms of a nurse—her brother, a youth of seventeen was compelled to dip his 
| hands in the life blood of bis parents, and then shared their fate—of her young 
and lovely sisters I dare not speak—to have immolated them also, had been iner- 
| cy—for herself, they reserved a more lingeting misery, and she was conveyed, 
| infant as she was, to this convent, where she had worn away eighty years of a 
| miserable existence! I trust that, ere this, she sleeps calmly within her 
| grave. 

The sub-prioress was sister to the celebrated Marquess of Pombal, who, 
| after his disgrace, came to hide her sorrows under this repelling and inhospitable 
| roof. 
| The sisterhood had not increased their numbers for twelve years. and they 
| were really absolutely childish in their ideas. [ endeavoured to persuade them 

to admit me into the interior of the convent; but they soon convinced me that 

this was was impossible ; the only mode of ingress being by the wheel, a sin too 

deadly to admit of a moment's thought. Sorely did they strive to induce me to 

take the veil, and remain with them; they used many arguments, and at length 

told me that if I could consent, there wouldve a whole week's festival in the con- 

vent; theirideas of worldly happiness had become 80 contracted that they con- 
' 


| ceived such au inducement to be irresistible ! 


|} Their only enjoyment, and shat, Lam ready to concede, must have been a 
) great one, wastheir beautiful flower-garden, which they necessarily tended 
entirely themselves, and where they cultivated the most rare and valuable flowere, 
in order to serve as models for their work. Before we left the convent, they put 
into the wheel several specimens of their art, together with some sweetmeats, 
which they pressed us to accept ; and we, in return, presented to them half a 
| dozen pounds of tea and sugar, having previously obtained permission of the 

confessor fur them to accept our very useful, if not very sentimental, offering 
| Poor things! they were actually bewildered with delight—they had been but 
little accustomed to such luxuries 

Inthe course of our conversation, I asked the Prioress if she would allow 
me to endeavour to obtain a sight of the apartment in which she was then 
standing! She told me in reply, that she was so thoroughly convinced of the 
impossibility of my doing so that I was at liberty to make the attempt. I accord- 
ingly knelt down, and fixed my eyes steadily on a particular point ; for a time | 
could not distinguish any thing ; but at length, on being playfully urged by 
one of the community to teil them what | saw, I replied, “I see a panella.”’* 

A voice softly articulated * Ah, Jesus!" 

* And now I see a basket of oranges.” There was a dead silence 
| now,’ I continued, delighted at my success, “ I see one of the ladies.” 

* Nada! nada !''+ said the sub prioress. 

** Pardon me, minha Senhora, * is you who have now spoken whom I see; 
your hands are crossed upon your breast, and you wear a white gown, edged with 
black.” 

Long before I had finished speaking, the nun disappeared. They all seemed 
perfectly overwhelmed on discovering that they could be seen from the parlour, 
and the sound of suppressed sobbing was distinctly perceptible. They implored 
of me to rise, and not to attempt looking at them again. I instantly complied, 
with the wish; and in fact I had seen all which | desired to see. The gown 
was coarse enough for sacking, and must have been positively painful until the 
wearer became accustomed to it; and the face of the sub-prioress, who was the 
individual of whom I bad obtained a glimpse, for it was literally nothing more, 
was pale and haggard, and her hair perfectly gray : she is the very nun that fancy 
would frame—a personification of fast, and vigtl, and penance 

How balmy seemed the breath of Heaven as I emerged from that gloomy 
pile! I felt that the sun and trees had never looked so bright nor green I have 


* And 


often thought since of these misguided recluses, and pitved them from my very | 


heart of hearte—they appeared to be so simple-minded, 30 bumble, and sv | 
sincere 

The confessor laughed when he joined us, to see that we had been weeping : | 
and although I disliked the apathy which prompted the laugh, it was neverthe- | 
less welcume, for it chapged the current of feeling ; and, having thanked him | 





* A stone jar Gr containing water. 
0, no, 


| 


The gallant general at once advanced; aud, probably from not speaking | 


| was obliged to «aw it off to save dear life, by which, 


| for all, that the Keng had built Greenwich for sailors, 


for his politeness, | joyfully turned my back for ever on the convent of La 
Trappe 


—= 
STORIES OF THE STUDY. 
By John Galt, Esq, London : Cochrane & M‘Crone. 

Whatever other merits Mr. Galt may have, he has assuredly the pen of a 
ready writer—he pours forth volume after volume, with a facility that is truly 
wonderful. The present work contains no less thau fifteen tales; one of them, 
however, is far more important than the others, and occupies one half the whole 
work. Itis called * The Lutherans,’ and is an attempt, we are informed, to 
exhibit by a story, the spirit of the Reformation in the Church, which prevuled 
about the period in which the incidents are laid (1520) 

Some of the other tales are wore in Mr. Galt's peculiar manner. ‘The Dean 
of Guild’ is an account of a worthy man who, during the Reform fever, travels 
to London, at the expense of the corporation, to see what was likely to be the 
issue, and has interviews withthe Duke of Wellington, Earl Grey, and Lord 
Brougham, in which his own simplicity is made laughably manifest. ‘ The 
Jaunt,’ too, is an excellent idea, told with a great deal of quiet humour. ‘ The 
Greenwich Pensioner,’ is another very natural tale—from this we shall make 
our extracts, 

“ Long ago, when America belonged to England, and we had beat the French 
in wll the four quarters of the globe, the Virginy trade was briskestin the Clyde ; 
an! my father, who was an English sailor, went to look for bread at a town 
called Greenock, w the west of Scotland, where he was told berths were plentiful, 
and sailors in request, * * * My father was a brave, rattling led, and 
whenever he came home off a voyage, we had—that is, my mother and me— 
| shining times of it ; for he liked to make his glittering money fly, like the dust 

in a summer's day, saying blithely, when my mother thought him over spirity, 
that it was more in the scattering than the gathering that right seamen made 
their valuations. She was a fair and gentile woman; and | thought, because 
she spoke the English, that she was surely come of something o'er the common ; 
for the generality speak a horridible lingo in Greevock. However that may be, 
I forget now where we came from, and she died before | was four years old, so 
itis no wonder; but T eannot forget herself; she was, I think, the most of a 
| lady I ever seed—se sweet and so pleasant! Sure am I, had she been acquaint 
| with the queen, she would have been ta'en on for a maid of honour, or else have 
had her fortune made. But she died, and was buried in the west kirk-yard; I 
carried her head by the coffin string ; for I was a little boy, aud my father was 
on the sea. 
“At night I missed her, for she lay aneath the yird, and would not come, 
though J grat sore, and said the burial bread they gied to pacify me was dreadful, 
| and I wanted her to pree’t. But the young heart, though it may prove dowdy 
| afterwards, stots up when cast down by the hand of misfortune. | soon forgot 
my kind and loving parent, nor did | see my fine, merry father any more ; for the 
ship he was in was lost, in the hame-coming, in the Bay of Glenluce, and he, 
with the captain abd another man were plucked from the boom by. billow, and 
carried away by the wave. 

* Thus it came to past U'st ] was bequeathed an orphan to the christianity of 
the neighboors ; aid ef Janet, ar the widow was called, took me for an 
| saying often, though she wes a bare woman, thar - rie who took the pains to 
make the creature would surely provide for it," adding, ‘ the rich might 
buy braw cleeding, but the poor had of Nature the comfort of the warm heart.” 

“ Being thus taken ben by Janet, who had but her wheel for a bread-winner, 
and the kirk session for her almonry, 1 became to her, as she often said, as she 
hissed me in the gloaming, when it grew ower dark to spin, the sugar in her 
cracket cup of life, ‘which the Lord had been pleased to mask wersh, wersh 
j and thin! 

“ When I was grown up from a bairn toa callan, I was sent to a school, for 
which grannie, as by this time I had learnt to callold Janet, paid a penny a week 
tu the master; —I mind the rate well, because not being used to bain for the 
cost, she had only # halfpenny, and | was sent to borrow another from the neigh- 
bours; but they had none to lend, the hearing of which made her, with the tear 
in her eye, go to the family below, and tell her stress. When she got the penny 
made up, she brought it to me to take, saying ‘what would come of the poor, 
if there was na a Lord in the heavens!’ However, with an ettle and a thole, 
she brought me up, and in course of nature got me made & cabin-boy, with 
Captain Crosstrees, in the tobacco trade; and her house was my home till she 
died in the winter after, and left me alone in the world, witha Bible, which was 
in the session roup spared for a residue; indeed, they would have roupit even 
that, bot she was in the way of ealling it Billy's book, which made a neighbour 
woman tell the unctioneer that it was all my heritage . 

“ It is a heartsome thing for a friendiess orphan to be a sailor-boy ; for if he 
behave himself he makes friends of all on board.” 

Here he learned navigation, and was taught to take observations, and became 
an active, clever seaman. On their return home a press-gang came on board, 
and he volunteered to serve to save another, who was no a year married, and 
was very vogie with the thought of seeing his young wife.” 

“ Being taken to the Savage at the tail of the bank, we were not long on 
board till soon it was known. fore and aft in the sloop of war, how I had entered 
without the bounty : all the officers came and spoke to me ; even the captain, 
when be came off to dinner, was told the whole tot of the story, and be made 
me on that very day the captain of the fore-top, which gave the men under me 
great contentation, for all the crew were well pleased to hear how I had come to 
save Robin, and for nothing 

« That was my first step of promotion, and every one told me that I must 
get ov, for | was then a steady and a tight lad, and having both my arms, was 
willing, brick, and handy. * * * ; 

“ - few days after this fracas, the Savage sailed with all the pressed 
men, to man the king's ships at Plymouth, and of course | went with her, being 
the captain of the fore-top. * * 

“At the time that the Ajax was ready for sea, the signs of war were very 
heartening, and it was said that the Queen of France had sent our King’s wife 
a diamond stomacher, which. as the French are well known all the world over 
for having false hearts, was to every sailor in the Ajax a sure proof that « war 
would soon ensue ; 60 with this hope we put to sea, but it was all to no purpose— 
| we sailed up and down like a fish in the water, and met with nothing #0 — 
| as a drove of pellocks that were —s like wull-cats, heads over heels in 
| sunny calm of a blessed evening in June 
| Atthis time I made a reflection, saying to myself, that unless « man had the 
| good luck to be placed in @ jeopardy, it could never be known how he would 

2 uck to P ye hts, and would bave been con- 
| stand it ; so 1 put down the sedition of my thoughts, totes 
tent with my medioerity ; bat [ was never ow the books of Fate an 
or ordained to taste such a beverage as glory. 
-— day. when | was holding on by a sheet, a marlin-spike from aloft fell, 
ds—in other words, bead foremoet— 
| and the thick end happening to be downwards—in 
left arm jost- at the elbow, and smashed the bone, 60 that the doctor 
[mena ay <4-- , while it was healing, I lost 
some of the bravery of my thoughts; and now and then, ae the + lp 
no fair-weather fancies in thinking bow it rovidence to 


bad 
- bot still I called to mind how be it is 
away on the shores of sin and misery ; but st hough 1 thought myself 
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— ou qa not so bearty sometimes when I looked at my 


ficers they knew who had lost a 

made me think cheerily, by telling of © 
r spay me, and yet would serve the king like men, and never lost their 
promotion, saying, that in course of vature, while a sailor did his duty « wee 
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not in the power of the first lord to prevent it, far less the secretary 


the "patation was healing, | got into the trades of the mind ; and, althuugh no | bergh, where h 


longer on the ship's books asan able-bodied, having carried away the larboard arm, 
there was not one in the crew that knew me who did not oay he would help 7+ 
to make up the detriment to the king, so that the loss of arm should not 


a8 a poet through the “ Dirge of Wallace,” and other shorter pieces, handed 
about in manuscript. 
lished “The Pleasures of Hope ""—a poem which he shakes his head at now, 


missed in the service—for true sailors are right men, and not much sin but which, nevertheless, exhibits bigh unagination, deep sensibility, a clear eye 


grows on oak plank 4 

some to Providence, and obligate to look vut sharp after thetn, being as thought 
mall children 

“7 Thus e came to pass, | staid in the Ajax, and was as handy asa Jack - 

be who has got 4 mutilation When I got well, and was ased tu one hand, 

grew again into comfort, and could beat to windward, and thought so to weather 

cape Fortune, that | was not downhearted 

“ At last the mounsheers, then, showed their colours, which was what every 
king’s-man long expected ; for, being ov sea, sailors have a better notion of 
politicals aLout sbips, than the landcrabs, for all thetr jabber, which 1s the reason 
why we have no need of newspapers to keep us right in the fleet. 

“ We were in Portemouth, snag havied, whea the orders came to put to sea, 
with leave to grab the French Myeye, suchatedo'! Everyman had a balloon 
heart and was an admiral of the red. ‘The very rigging glowed in the grip, and 
the ship was as playful as a sucking puppy whose hrothers and sisters are with 
Davy Jones. Iu less than no time we stood out to sea, the wind right aft—every 
stitch big-bellied, bat not enough for the impatient Ajax : 

“ We bore straight away for Ushant, and had not reached sight of the French 
land when we saw a black thief of a lugger coming, cowering and skulking 
along shore. 
manned the launch to take possession ; and the officer in command, seeing my 
mouth watering to go, gave me encouragement, and I was allowed 

* Cheerily we rowed, but the enemy was good stuff, and a8 saucy 49 4 well 
geared wench onthe Puint. She fired—but we, seeing she would be vurs, rowed 
right on, taking no notice. She fired again—I felt something, and there lay my 
right-band in the bottom of the boat grasping a cutlass. It was the last shot, and 
I was handless .—it was God's pleasure, and I was not consulted—but there lay 
the fin, and my trowsers were bloody 

** As the lugger struck immediately after, 1] was not left long to rue the damage ,; 
but being a young man, I could only wish, when I thought of the mortification, 
that it bad been my bead instead of my arm; for I don't see the use of keeping 
men alive who require another to stow away their prog. Howsomever, to belay 
the tale, I wae carried back to the Ajax, and I saw no more the cockt-hat a-head 
that had been so long the light-house of my dreams. 

“ When I was hoisted on board, I did not think so many in the ship knew me 


—even the captain came to see me, but he could not light the douced hope again, 


though he told me of Greenwich, and that a berth was ready for me there I 


wished at the time he had not so tried to cheer me ; for! had not till then thought | 


it could be no longer doubted | was born to be a bulk. 

« But though for a time, and while the ship wae at sea, | looked with a hearty 
face at calamity, yet, being weak with the loss of blood, [ often lay in the dark 
in my hammock, wondering, with watery eyes, for what purpose I had been made, 
thinking of old kind grannie, that used to call me admiral ; but she sleeps sound 
in the west kirk-yard—and there was mercy in that thought, for she could not 
see my handless arms. 

« By-and-by, when our cruise was over, we came again to anchor at Spithead 
The next day it was ordered to take me on shore, and as I was sitting witha 
cold heart on the forecastie unable to work—for both my hands were away—all 
the beautiful morning of life shone like a vision before me, and I thought how 
magnificently the mighty Ajax sailed in quest of victory. In the triumph of 
the dream, I forgot that my left arm was then disabled, and I sternly grasped the 
cutlass that I thought was in my right; but astun shot to my heart—the band 
and the cutlass was for ever gone! It was like a Molly to be so womanish, 
though I could not help it, and feeling my cheek grow wet, I lifted my arm 
to wipe it, but the stump was too short, and I could only let the sorrow faster 
flow 


« When the hour came that I was to be handed into the boat—for ! could do | 


nothing myself—I felt, though I was so helpless, my heart grow proud and warm, 
and I bade my messmates good-by as gay asa lark—but I had on a fause face ; 
and when one of them, in heediess regard, held out his hand to shake mine, I 
could but look in his face—and turn away my head. 

* At last the boat was ready—the coffin is not lowered into the grave with 
more sadness than I was into the boat; and f heard a stranger officer who was 
there say to the captain, ‘ Poor fellow '—it was not for this he came for Buntin!’ 
I looked up, I saw it was the midshipman that pressed our men off the Point of 
Teward, and was so prime with his prize when he took me tothe Savage. But 
grieving’s a folly, and the song of * Poor Jack’ being then new, I tried to sing 
it as we rowed towards the shore 

‘As it is melancholious, however, to think of these things, I will say no 
more of them, but mention that, in due time, I was landed at this place long ago, 
when | was but two-and-twenty ; and 1 am now a gray-haired old man, who is 
obliged to ask a messmate to open to him his Bibte, till death, that is slow of 
coming ;* but when it comes, I'll be ta’en away and not missed, for Tam but a 
cumberer of the ground, and often sin in saying to’myeelf, that it was not right 
of Providence to give me such a forward heart, and so untimeously, for so little 
rerpeee. 


—>—__ 
BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE) 


LITERATURE OF THE LAST FIFTY YEARS. 
By Allan Cunningham —{ Continued from the last Albion. | 
BRITISH POETRY. 

Leypen.—The “Scenes of Infancy,” the ** Mermaid,” and the * Court of 
‘Keeldar,” will long attest the genius of which we were too early bereaved in 
the death of John Leyden. He was born of humble parents, near Ancram, in 
the year 1775; distinguished himself at school, not only by the facility with 
which he learned every task, but by a sort of impetuous enthusiasm which soon 
sought vent in song, and procured him the notice and friendship of Scott, then 
his near neighbour. He contributed the two fine ballads to which I have al- 


luded, to the Minstrelsy of the Border; for fancy, fluency, and beauty, they may | 


be compared with the best of Scott's, though inferior in truth of manners, and 
true old ballad fire. The “ Scenes of Infuncy “ have many picturesque passages, 
and record the traditions, and delineate the landscapes of pleasant Teviotdale, 
with equal feeling and truth; original nerve is wanting where it cannot well be 
dispensed with, and the work may be accused of lulling us with sweet sounds, 
more than elevating us with bright brief bursts of natural emotion. The mise- 
ries to which a poet, who bad to trust solely for support to song, was likely to 
be reduced, were present to the mind of Lord Minto, when, without solicitation, 
he offered Leyden a situation in the East Indies; this was accepted with rap- 
ture—for the poet could do nothing ina common way—and, parting with Scott, 
not without tears, he sailed for his new land of promise. Sir John Malcolm has 
related with what assiduity Leyden set about the acquisition of the native |an- 
guages, and the extraordinary ardour with which he discharged his duties. His 
fine genius promised to open to us the literary treasures of Persia and 
Hindostan, and much was looked for by all who knew him, when, in 1811, he 
had to unite himself to the expedition dispatched against Batavia, and fell a 
victim to fatigue and the wear and tear of an over-ardent mind, and a severe 
climate. I never heard Scott name Leyden but with an expression of regard and 
Jmoistening eye. 


Lama.—Critics are said to have checked some poetic spirits, and if this he 
true of any, it isof Charles Lamb, who was haadled so rudely by the critics of 
the Edinburgh Review, that he forsook the Muses, and, directing his mind to 
prose, acquired a reputation, under the name of Exia. not destined soon to die 
or be forgotten. There is, nevertheless, mach quaint feeling in bis verses ; he 
has used the style of the good old days of Elizabeth in giving form and utterance 
to his own emotions ; and, though often unelevated and prosaic, every line is 
informed with thought, or with some vagrant impulse of fancy. He was born 
in 1755, and educated in the school of Christ's Hospital, where he was the com- 
panion of Coleridge, and distinguished for a quick apprehension and a facility in 
acquiring knowledge. In his earlier days he became acquainted with Southey and 
Wordsworth, which induced some critic, more ingenious than discerning, to num- 
ber him as a follower of what is erroneously called the Lake School. The tone and 
impulse of the Lakers are all of our own times; the hue and impress of Lamb's 
verse is of another age: they are of the country, he is of the town: they treat 


of the affections of unsophisticated life ; he gives portraits of men whose man- | 


ners have undergone a city change ; records sentiments which are the true off- 
epring of the mart andthe custom-house, and attunes his measure to the harmony 
of other matters than musical breezes and melodious brooks. His prose essays, 


and sketches of men and manners. are in a bolder and happier spirit; there is a | 


quaint vigour of language, g fanciful acuteness of observation, and such true 


humanities and noble sensibilities sparkling every where, as rank him amongst | 


the most original critics of the age. Nor is he otherwise in company than he is 
on paper—his wit is unwearied, and his gentleness of heart ever uppermost, 
save when he chooses to be sarcastic, and then he soothes whomever he offends, 
by some happy and unhoped for compliment 


Camperut.—The nerve and impulse of the new echool. and the polish and ele- 
gance of the old, unite in Thomas Campbell. He is of the west of Scotland, 
the son of a second marriage, and was born at Glasgow in 1777, when his father 
was seventy years of age’ He went to school early, and wrote verses almost 
&s soon as he mastered the use of his pen; at college he carried away all the 
prizes he contended for, much to the delight of his mother, who had become a 
widow, and rejoiced in the success of her only eon. Having distinguished him- 
self as a Greek scholar, where Greek is said not to abound, he obtained the si- 


As it was not worth the Ajax's while to step aside, we lowered and | 


‘To be sure, in their rigs, they are sometimes very trouble- | for the picturesque, and a burning thirst for freedom, with 4 noble scorn for all 


that is sordid and slavish. His next effort was * Lochiel and the Wizard,” with 
» O'Connor's Child :” the first is heroic and high-souled, the latter vender and 
affecting. There isa grand flow in the versification of the first ; a hurrying 
| march of words, and such an infusion of northern sentiment and manners as 
| made it welcome through al! the heathy dominions of the Gael. The Ger- 


| produced many poems, al! distinguished, like ** The Farmer's Boy,” for swee: 
| and graceful pictures of life and nature. 7 


Thus, a8 tustion of tutor in a family in Argylesbire. We soon afterwardsffind him in Edin- | language ; but there is an absence of energy and originality : he is truly sincere, 
¢ was eowntenanced by Dr. Anderson, and had acquired celebrity yet seldom fervent 
| all young poets read and tremble. 


He was not more than twenty, I believe, when he pub- | 


His life has its lesson, and his early death its moral—je; 


Buoomriziy.—At the head of the rustic school of poetry in England, stand, 
Robert Bloomfield: he was born in 1766, taught tu read and write, then 
apprenticed to a shoemakei, in whose service a love of verse came on him. the 
first fruits of which, were * The Farmer's Boy,” a poem which bas not been 
untruly described as the gleanings of ‘Thomson. This brought him patrons and 
public favour: he quitted his humble trade, commenced bard by profession, and 
He has much truth and little foree— 
clever detail, but no commanding features: has been called the English Burns, 


trude of Wyoming” is the poet's own favourite, and he is certainly right in his | but, save in the sad humility of their fortunes, there is no more resemblance 


affection: there is a quiet grace, a melancholy beauty—a sort of Niobe-like suf- 


| than between a cana! and a torrent. 


With all the patronage he received, and jp 


fering and sad repose about it, which open every heart, and moisten every eye. spite of the numerous editions of his works, he died in want, and found no one 


| If it wants the fervour of * Lochiel.” and even of some places of * The Plea- 

sures of Hope,” it abounds more with what is lastingly impressive— images of 

domestic gladness and scenes of retired love. His * Theodric,”’ published in 

1824, shares largely in the same beauties, though less happy and natural in its 

| delineations. 

His martial lyrics have much passionate energy, united to regularity and clas- 
sic elegance: a concise vigour, a glowing rapidity of words, and such liquid har- 
mony of versification, as make them more than a match for all kindred compo- 

| sitions, save the “ Bruce's Address" of Burns, and the ** Donuil Dhu ” of Scott 

| They have, likewise, a tenderness which softens the rigours of war, and calls 
upon us, amid the earthquake voice of victory, to sympathise with the fortunes 
of the vanquished or the fallen: | allude to the concluding verses of * Hohen- 
linden” and * The Battle of the Baltic ;” al] whoread this will be at no loss to 
remember similar passages, connecting the sternest scenes with the gentler sym- 
pathies of life. He has not limited his studies to poetry: some ten years or 
| more ago he published Specimens of the British Poets, accompanied with dis- 

} sertations on their merits; the selections were, in general, judicious, and such 

as showed the peculiar talents of the writers; and the criticisms were distin- 

guished for taste, liberality, and acuteness. He undertook a Life of Sir Thomas 

Lawrence, and dropped it after writing a score of pages: he now promises a 

memoir of Mrs. Siddons. He has almost given up his allegiance to the muse ; 

but now and then verses worthy of his palmier days drop from his pen. Poland 


| crown on her head, and Nicholas driven back to his deserts. 
Campbell is of middle stature, well made, with a quick eye and a quick tem- 
| per. He has been accused of absence of mind, but never of unkindness of 
heart. He was made Lord Rector of Glasgow by the free impulse of the 
| youth of the West ;—it was a deep snow when he reached the College Green, 
| the students were drawn up in parties, pelting one another ; the poet ran into 
the ranks, threw several snow-balls with unerring aim; then, summoning the 
; scholars around him in the hall, delivered a speech replete with philosophy and 
| eloquence—-it is needless to say how this was welcomed. 
Moore.—With all her eloquence, feeling, and fancy, Ireland contributes little 
—at least, less than she ovught—to the imaginative literature of the empire : for 
| what she pleases to send we are thankful—the quality is good. She has, at pre- 


his personal history I know but little, of his works much. He was born in Dub- 
lin, in May 1780; and having both by wit in conversation, and genius in verse, 
made himself known early, was admitted at once to the society of the courtly 
and the noble. ‘The first thing I heard of him was, that he was the companion 
| of our young nobles and the guest of the Prince of Wales; the second was, 
| that he was the author of ‘Tom Little's Poems—in which, amid much wit and 
| faney, there is a colouring of licentiousness. For this he was so sternly rebuked 
by the editor of the Edimburgh Keriew. that a hostile meeting was the conse- 
quence ; 
critic both survived, and became intimate friends. His next work was more 
worthy of his talents—this was the songs of Ireland; they appeared in succes- 
sive numbers, and their object was, to give to the finest of the Irish airs words 
of corresponding sentiment, and of a national character. In this he has not al- 
ways succeeded; there is a liquid ease, a dance of words, and a lyrical grace 
and brevity in them all; but there is, likewise an epigrammatic point and smart- 
ness, a courtly and a knowing air, so to speak, alien to the simplicity of the mu- 
| sic and to the nature of song. It is true they give us much of the sparkle and 
| the gaiety, and the complimentary mood of polite company, and have no rustic 

Corydons or milkmaid Phillises, or sentiments which savour of the sheep-fold 
and smell! of tar. In one word, there is not a little affectation in them, put-on 
| graces, and artificial raptures. These faults are nearly balanced by beauties : 


| there are innumerable bursts of true feeling ; sallies of lofty indignation against 





| 


| the enemies of his country, deep sympathy with her woes, fine glancings back to | 


| days of traditionary splendour, and a bright hope for the future—in which, I 
trust, he is a true prophet. In true love, too, he has written much that is gen- 
tle and persuasive , he has pictured tenderly the soft intercourse of pure and in- 
nocent hearts, and given affection a tongue eloquent and pathetic. 

His * Lalla Rookh” is an Eastern story; ‘a succession of songs of va- 
ried beauty, united by prosaic bonds,” in the words of a critic in the tale, who, 
speaking with the decision of Jeffrey, pronounces judgment on the strains as 
the youthful minstre! utters them, and is neither complimentary nor sparing 
The shining deeds, the sparkling diamonds, the lustrous rubies, the odorous 
gems, and the sweet-smelling flowers, with which the whole work is be- 
strewn, callup the sneering mirth aud the withering denunciations of this 
self-elected judge; and it must be confessed, that he who mimics Jeffrey 
stumbles sometimes upon such sharp and sagacious things as belong to the stric- 
tures of his prototype. His remorse and cuntrition when he discovers, to his 
mortification, that he has been criticising a true prince instead of a peasant min- 
strel, was suggested, it is supposed, by the change which caime over the mood of 
the Edinburgh Review when it discovered that Byron was a Whig. The poem 
has been circulated over the world, and Moore's name is known in the uttermost 
ends of the earth. His satiric poems are keen and cutting—a sort of poetic 
nitric acid. When the prince of Wales became Regent, he new-modelled bis 





was a sufferer, it is said, and resented it in a series of crucifying poems, which 
are not only popular now, but promise to continue so. 
small, dresses smartly, has a lively and bustling air, and is kind and obliging 


Witson —The west of Scotland, as I have shown, produced Burns, Grahame, 
and Campbell; I have now to add a fourth—John Wilson. He is a native of 
Paisley, and was born in May 1789. The affluent circumstances of his father 
enabled him to have the benefit of a classic education; he cbtained the rudi- 
ments of bis learning in Glasgow, and went from thence to Oxford, where he ob- 
tained prizes in his college : one of them was an essay, in verse, ** On the Me- 
| rits of Ancient Sculpture’’—there is a flow of words and the dawning of pure 
taste. He courted public attention, first, in his poem of * The Isle of Palms :” 
it exhibits scenes of enchanting beauty, a prodigality of loveliness united to un- 
common sweetness and tranquil grace. ‘“ The City of the Plague” succeeded : 
a noble and deeply pathetic poem—a picture of London, suffering under the ca- 
lamity which laid her streets and squares desolate. It possesses great dramatic 





in the abodes of despair there are rays of hope let in—on the brink of the grave 
flowers of beauty are scattered ; nor do we tread on the floor of the charnel- 
house but in joy mingled with fear. His most dolorous scenes are redeemed 
back to our sympathy by inimitable touches of nature ; and we rise from the 
spell of perusal sobered and elevated. 
| His poetical powers are very varied : that is, he can handle any subject in its 
} own peculiar spirit. His ‘ Edith and Nora” is one of those fairy-fictions of 
which he once promised a volume; there is a wondrous beauty shed over the 
| landscape on which he brings out his spiritual folk to sport and play. and do 
good deeds to men : nor has he wasted al! his sweetness on the not insensible 





earth ; he has endowed his fairies with charms from a hundred traditions, as- | 


signed them poetic and moral tasks, and poured inspiration into their speech 
Another fine poem of his is **An Address to a Wild Deer :” fur bounding 
elasticity of language, hurrying thought, and crowding imagery, it is without a 
parallel. Indeed, throughout all his smaller poems there is a deep feeling for 
nature ; an intimate knowledge of the workings of the heart, and a liquid 
| fluency of language aimost lyrical. He is distinguished, in all his compositions, 
for splendour of imagination, for loftiness of thought, for sympathy with all that 
is grand or honourable in man, for transitions surprising and unexpected, but 
| never forced, and for situations such as appear to an eye which sees through al! 
nature. He may be accused sometimes of an overflow of enthusiasm about his 
subject ; nor has he escaped from the charge of sometimes overflooding senti- 
ments with words. In person he isthe noblest looking of all our poets ; in 
company he is free, companiunable, and eloquent ; never hesitates to do a good 
deed to a deserving person, or give the young and the meritorious a lift on the 
| road tu fame. He isa foe to all affectation, either in dress or verse, and mauls 
| the fop of the toilet and the fop in poetry with equal wit and mercilessness 


| Kirxe Warre.—Most poets are of God's making, but some are, nevertheless 
manufactured by man—to both we are indebted for Henry Kirke White. The 
story of his fortunes, his early aspirations, his desire of fame, his attempts in 
song, his seeking for a patron, and finding a harsh critic, his doubts in religion, 
the solution of those doubts, together with his merits as a man and a poet, are 

| related by Robert Southey in a manner so artless and so moving, as would bring 
fame to one much jess worthy than Kirke White. He was born in 1785, and 

| died before he reached manhood : his poetry is pleasing, and his subjects are 


| moral ; he is tender and touching, and seldom wants thoughis, and never lacks 
| : 


| Byron —The cynical, sneering, and sarcastic spirit of our times—the doyb;. 
| 
} 
! 


has monopolized his affections of late, and he lives in the hope of seeing a | 


sent, one representative at the Court of Parnassus—I mean Thomas Moore. Of | 


with the upshot I have no further knowledge, than that the poet and | 


household, and turned a cold shoulder on many of his early companions: Moore | 


In person the poet is | 


interest, and displays picture after picture of private suffering and public misery ; | 
the darkness is relieved by such flashes of light as few bards have at command : | 


to relieve him. He was a modest and amiable man. 


ing of everything, and believing in nothing—found a poet in George Gordon 
Lord Byron. He was born with the noblest faculties : his imagination Was 
boundless, his intellect lofty and vigorous, his application unceasing : nor did he 
want a passionate energy, and a sensibility keen and acute—in short, a union of 
those fine qualities which fit a man for the highest flights of poetry. How ang 
when much of this was blighted and seared, will perhaps never be discovered 
of the sterner and darker parts of his character, there is no intimation in his 
first publication, the ** Hours of Idleness.” and the change which came over 
him, as a cloud comes over the sun, bas been imputed to the contemptuous and 
unjust criticism in the Edinburgh Kerrew. which nearly drove him distracted— 
turned his blood to gall, and dipped his pen in nitric acid, and influenced al| his 
future compositions. This is not easily reconciled with the circumstances 
mentioned by Moore, that a good deal of his satire on the reviewers was written 
before the critique alluded to appeared: | know not how it came to pass, but it 
is certain, that from this period Byron became cynical and moody, and recalled 
| too often for his own peace of mind, the language of the article, which he cop. 
| tinued long to resent. 

| His high birth and singular story united in helping him onto fame. He was 
| born in London in 1788: his father was a spendtbrift and a libertine, and his 
| mother an heiress, who paid as a penalty for her il!-placed Jove, her whole for. 
tune, save some two hundred a year, on which this descendant of princes edu. 
cated her only child, aud maintained her household. Between the puet anda 
| lordship many life-like people stuod ; but by the time he had half completed hig 
| education, relations were removed one ty one, till at last the title descended to 
him, and he found himself lord of Newstead, and of himself—* that heritage of 
woe.” Like Burns, whom in many things he resembled, with him began love 
and poetry : when some twenty years old, he gathered his poems into a volume 
| —the source of al! his fame, and much of his sorrow: in reply to its rece ption 
| frum the critics of the north, wrote that sharp satire, “* English Bardsand Scotch 


Reviewers,” and having done so, sailed away, to give his wrath a cooling on 
Mount Parnassus and in the Hellespont. He was beginning to be forgotten, 
when he returned suddenly to England, surprised the country by the publication 
of ‘Childe Harold,” and his whig reviewers, by siding with them in the Lords, 
and uttering bitter speeches against the Tories. This noble poem raised him 
at once above criticism, and gave him rank with the highest spirits of English 
poerie, 
From this time forward, he continued to pour his verse before the public, with 
| a rapidity only equalled by the originality of his conceptions, and the brightness 
of his handling. A succession of poems, all impressed with an eastern charac- 
| ter, and wearing the hue and lineament of the people with whom ke had so- 
| journed among the Méditerranean isles, confounded the critics, and awakened 
| such rapturous applause as only had been heard when the Ariosto of Scotland 
sent forth his ‘* Marmion,” and ** Lady of the Lake.” Of these, ‘* The Giaour,” 
* The Corsair,” ** The Siege of Corinth,” “* The Bride of Abydos,” and * Lara,” 
appeared within a wondrous short space of time; which proves that the poet's 
passions, like those of another bard, raged like so many devils, till they got vent 
in verse. Having wearied himself rather than the public with rhyme. he took 
a sudden stride into the realms of blank verse, and gave us his mysterious 
‘**Manfred,” his splendid prodigal ** Sardanapalos,” with other dramatic com- 
positions scarcely less regal and surprising. Having on many occasions dis- 
played an irritability of nature, and a quick susceptibility of all things personal, 
| together with a love of showing that he was imflammable and voluptuous, his 
| friends, in the joy with which mariners welcome a storm-tossed ship to a secure 
; and calm anchorage, hailed his marriage with a lady reckoned every way worthy 
| of herenvied fortune. The result was unfortunate ; from the momentof his 
| 
| 


marriage his muse was silent: his creditors were not so: three executions in 
| this proud man’s house invaced bis studies and hurt histemper: his lady, onder 
| pretence of a journey to the country, forsook him: the world, always ready to 
strike the proud, and trample on the famous, assailed him with its thousand wea- 
| pons, and drove him in a moment of despair from the land which gave him birth, 
| and now inherits his glory. His course from this moment was wayward, and 
| more like a will-o’-wisp than an inspired being : yet, between this and the grave, 
| he wrote some of his boldest compositions; he concluded ‘Childe Harold,” 
wrote ** Mazeppa,”’ and alarmed the sedate and the scrupulous with his wild 
‘Don Juan.” The poet seems to have been sitting between the angels of light 
and darkness when he wrote it, and to have been influenced by the furmer at the 
rate of ten stanzas to the canto. It exhibits some of his brightest and some of his 
blackest moods. How he tried to restore the extinguished fire of liberty in 
Italy, and, with a helmet of Spartan pattern on his head, sailed to revive hero- 
| ism among the hordes of Greece—how he failed, and how he fell, have been 
| made known to the world. He died at Missolonghi, and was buried at Newstead, 
| after being refused admission into Westminster Abbey. 

The poetry of Byron is singularly bold in conception: the thoughts are gene- 
rally new and striking, and the language audaciously powerful and fluent. He 
looks at nature through his own eyes: he refuses to feel with others; and this 

| is visible in the characters he employs, as well as in thoughts on the present and 
| the future, which he scatters always with a daring and sometimes with a profane 
prodigality. He has no desire to claim the virtues of mercy and generosity for 
| his bandit heroes ; he dipsthem in the hues of darkness, and then seeks to bring 
them back towards humanity, by shedding on them one ray or so of virtue, 
, which, like a light in a charne!-house, renders all more ghastly around. His he- 
roines are neither feminine or natural: they seem formed on the Nut Brown 
Maid pattern, whom neither robbery, bloodshed, nor love elsewhere bestowed, 
could appal. This is an offence against the feeling and pride of woman's heart, 
which all the other charms in which he arrays, or the grandeur of soul with 
which he sometimes endows them, cannot atone for. Yet, with all the repul- 
siveness uf his men, and the melo-dramatic sort of charzcters of his women, he 
invests them with such life—paints their thoughts so truly, and their actions 
with such wondrous force of light and shade, as render them welcome, with al! 
their sins against virtue and decorum. His chief excellence isin the calm dis- 
section of the human heart, and in expressing sentiments dark and terrible. We 
follow him, not through the charm of love, but the spell of fear; and while we 
cannot find an echo in our own hearts fora third of the fearful things he utters, 
we follow him still. His radical defect is a want of sympathy with universal 
nature: in this, the peasant Burns far surpasses the lordly Byron: the humble 
tiller of the ground, who had but the sweat of his brow and sever. pounds a year 
for his inheritance, loved the earth and all that was in it, ten times more than 
did the Lord of Newstead, with his high rental, and pedigree reaching to the 
Conquest. The noble poet did not see and feel great Nature's plan, as the rustic 
felt it: he wrote of every thing as if in scorn; he treated virtue as an accident, 
and error as a certainty; and his fame must pay the penalty of his pride or his 
presumption. We read his noblest strains with an uneasy heart and a troubled 


brow : those who desire to draw the honey of happiness from divine verse, will 
| not readily obtain it in the works of the gifted Byron —[To be continued. } 
oS 
STATE AND RELATIONS OF THE TURKISH EM- 
PIRE. 


From the Edinburgh Review.—[ Concluded from the last Albion.} 

The gratitude of Mahmoud for the preservation of his throne and of bis life, 
both of which were fearfully endangered by the victories of Ibraham Pasha, is 
natural and praiseworthy ; but the rest of Europe must not the less take care 
that this gratitude do not mislead him so far, as to make him act on a belief that 
Russia is omnipotent; and that obedience to her behests is therefore the most 
secure method of retaining power and dominion. Such a misconception may 
lead to serious errors and miseries. It may incite Mahmoud to the revocation 
of his more useful reforms, to the oppression of his subjects, to their revolt, to 4 
renewed interference of Russia, to be followed by that of other powers, and 
then by a war,—or such an armed and mutual occupation of Turkey, as would 
annihilate her independence, and conclude probably with the separation of her 
remaining provinces,—in a word, with a partition 

We say this with some hope that a little foresight may deter the Sultan ard 
his counsellors from a too grateful and implicit acquiescence in Russian advice 
We repeat, Turkey has every thing to fear from Russia, and every thing to gain 
from this country and the more liberal portion of Europe. Our object, as well asour 
interest, is to confer on her the mutual! benefits of commercial! intercourse, and 
to aid her in the recovery of her strength, and the reformation of her corrupt and 
oppressive Government ; in short, to prevent her absorption by Russia. If she 
will accept these benefits and this aid—well ; but if not, then it becomes our duty 
to search for other allies, and to construct other barriers to the fifth-monarcby 
dreams of the Emperor Nicholas and his semi-barbarian nobles 


| These are apparent ; they are to be found in a confederation of the Danube ; 
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| satisfied that freedom and justice have within themselves that intrinsic value, | 


| contributed to the advancement of her pretensions 





1834. 





che re-establishment of the ancient kingdom of the Armenias ; and the extension 
; Goal ;—Egypt and Persia, in the meanwhile, being conciliated by an acces- 


the rounding of their frontiers. 
Sclavonian and other tribes, occupying the rich valleys | 
of the Danube and the Pruth, and amounting to a popelation of eight or ten | 

itlions of hardy inhabitants, contain within themselves the elements of a) 
- werful stace. We have seen the progress towards riches and independence } 
nich a smal! portion—and that not the most rich or populous—Servia, has | 
made under Prince Milosch, since the first insurrection of Czerni George. | 
Walachia. Moldavia, and Bulgaria, are rich im resources. Excellent channe!s of 
communication with Hungary, Gallicia, and other States, are practicabie by the | 
numerous rivers which flow into the Danube. And a short, and by no means | 
dificult, cat of some thirty miles from Risovata to Kustendje, would remove the 
mouth of the Danube far from Russian obstruction. It would, at the same time, 
shorten the navigation of that future outlet for the industry of central Europe, | 
by more than 250 miles ; and bring its mouth, and consequently all ite tributary 
streams, 155 miles nearer to Constantinople. Beds of coal are to be found i | 
abundance along its banks ; and ere many years elapse, the steam-boat will be 
seen ruffjing its now silent waters. Prosperity and common interests weuld fast 
-ement the union between these tribes; and by the formation of a new state | 
from the chaos of barbarism, an additional weight would be thrown into the | 
scale of civilisation. A check would be opposed to the encroachments of Russia, | 
not only hy the guaranteed limits of this new state, but by the example which a 
successful federation would hold forth to the distant and unconnected hordes | 
iwelling upon the shores of the Euxine, and along the banks of the Bug and the | 
Dniester. Even Poland might extort freedom by such an arrangement ; while | 
Austria would ever find a useful ally in the confederation, as well as a ready | 
customer in her markets ) 

On the other side of the Euxine, the re-establishment of an Armenian State, | 
resting on the Caucasus, the Taurus, and the Caspian, would neutralize Russian | 
intrigues in Persia, Syria, and Egypt. It would connect the East and the West, 
and replant civilisation in its infant seats. : 

Egypt, meanwhile, would be compelled to follow whichever power held the 
command of the sea; and we imagine it would demand the exercise of a very 
gentle violence to urge Mehemet Alito the consummation of the cherished object 
of his ambition. The Caliphate and an Arabian Empire have long floated before 
his wishful eye; and, in the event of a rupture, Bagdad and the Holy Cities 
would rapidly and irrevocably be rent from the Turks, and restored to the suc- 
cessors of the Saracens. Indeed, the answer of Ibrahim Pasha to those who, 
after the victory of Koniah, asked him how far he should advance, was abun- 
dantly significant, when he said—* As far as I can make myself understood in 
Arabic.” on 

Nearer home, Greece would spread her wings and rise. The erection of that | 
country into an independent state, was a measure of justice; and, like all just | 
deeds, was an act of wisdom. An unequal struggle of eight years vindicated | 
the patriotism of her sons; and that * untoward” event—the glorious battle of | 
Navarino—crowned their unflinching labours with independence. l)ntoward, 
indeed, it was, but not to this country, or to civilisation, but to the ambition of | 
Russia, and to the despotism of Turkey. It confirmed the existence of a power 
which can counteract the practices of each. For, so long as good government 
shal! subsist in Greece, it will compel the Sultan of Constantinop'e to respect 
the feelings and privileges of his Christian subjects, under the penalty of their 
revolting ; and the Czar of Muscovy may discover that, by fomenting dissensions 
in Turkey, he is adding, not to his own dominions, but to those of his antagonist 
power in the South. Even now, should he bend Mahmoud to evil courses, he 
may press the Ionians, the Dorians, the Eolians, and the tribes of Macedonia, 
into a bond of strong and permanent union. And a still higher pressure might 
perchance arouse the powers of Europe. We wiil not now stay to marshal the 
combatants ; but a moment's reflection will suffice to show, that no sooner should 
Russia and Turkey make common cause, than their adversaries would place 
Greece, and the subjects of the old Greek empire, in opposing array. The 
rallying ery would become Freedoin and Christianity, against despotism and the 
code of Mohammed. On whichever side success should rest, the Turk would 
suffer. For if victory were to crown the liberal party, then probably the Greek 
would be enthroned at Constantinople ; but if the Russian Eagle bore away the 
aurel leaf, then its talons would be as piercing and as strong on the shores of 
the Bosphorus as on the Baltic, 

The Hellenic federation is well fitted for extension ; for it secures a firm basis 
on which to build, by the respect it shows for the self-government of the various 
little municipalities of which it may be composed. Adhesion is its constituent 
quality, and not fusion. We need not add, that it therefore presents fewer 
obstacles to increase of territory. We rejoice at this, for we own to strong 
predilections and an abiding faith in the fortunes of Greece. Our part, and that 
of the more civilised portions of Europe, is clear: we have to guard the inter- 
course, and to manufacture and supply the goods which the Greeks will distribute. 
The geographical position of the country, the facilities of her seas, and the love 
of gain and of enterprise inherent in her children, point out Greece as the free 
port, and the Greeks as the free mariners of the Levant. They will carry with 
them the blessings of commerce, which, while they satisfy present wants, ever 
create others, tending secretly, but constantly to the union, to the industry, and 
the social improvement of man. 

But these speculations are seducing us from the recollection that they can be 
realized only by the ruin of the Turkish power, and through the costly and chance- 
ful operation of war. We have therefore no wish to press their consummation ; 
for we deprecate, and entirely disavow, the false and pernicious doctrine that war 
may be undertaken merely for the assumed benefit of humanity. We would not 
therefore bid for the purchase of a fancifyl reorganization of the Levant at the | 


sad price of human blood. We prefer leaving things to their natural course ; | 
| 


sion of territory, and by 
Few will deny that the 











which, with fair play, will best work out their own progress. But, lest other | 


| powers should presume too much upon our pacific views, we have thought it right | 


to show what possitly might ensue, should the ambition of one state, and the per- 

verse councils of another, drive matters to extremity. A contemplation of the 

forces that might be anchained, not only in the South but in the North, may 
abate the aspirations of Russia, and so best preserve peace. 


Many fortuitous circumstances have concurred to give to Russia a casual su- 


 premacy in the North, which has led to an exaggerated notion of her strength 


At the close of the war in 1814, Russia, under the Emperor Alexander, having 
ong played with the national enthusiasm of the Poles, successfilly repulsed the 
French invasion, and led on the popular feelings of the Continent against the | 
tyrannous asurpations of Buonaparte. She was then as popular as she was | 
strong. But aftairs have since changed greatly; England and France, in de- | 
spite of her Bourbons, soon assumed the lead on the liberal side ; and Rus. | 
sia, too proud to follow in their steps, gladly threw her whole weight into 
the opposite scale, and concocted an alliance. which, in derision, yet bears | 
the name of Holy. This eminently served the real purposes of her am- 
vition. It placed her at the head of a party to which her Government naturally | 


shed tears on hearing the distresses of his brave and victorious army 


| the treatment of which she calls forth the execration of 


She Albion. 


terly unfit for long continued and distant wars. They know the extreme diffi- 
culty with which they scarcely overcame the feeble resistance of the Turks in 
1827 and 1828: they have vot forgotten their defeats in Poland. Even their 
armies, which are countless upon paper, are not eo difficult to be numbered on 
the held ; they are spread over an immense surface , and, except the guards, are 
ul paid and il-disposed. Her commissariat ani medical departments are scarcely 
better appointed than those of the Turks. Even so late as her last campaign, 
when Mr. Slade visited the Russian quarters after the peace of Adrianople, he 
met droves of conscripts with maiks printed on their bodies, and so dragged up 
in chains to reinforce this victorious army. Such gentle precautions prove at 
once the strong disposition to desertion prevalent in her troops, and the reluct- 
ance to the military service reigning even amongst her serfs. Ani no wonder ; 
for the privations and miseries which thie writer describes the men and officers 
as enduring, are such as would make the hardest heart recoil. Of the 40,000 
Russians who reached Adrianople in August, 12,000, lay dead in November ; 
and of the 8,000 who were left in the hospitals there, not more than 1500 quit- 
ted them alive. Mr. Slade adds, * Horrible to relate, they died of absolute 
want. In that severe winter, when the streets of Adrianople were deep in snow, 
those poor fellows lay on the floors of the vast wooden barracks without beds or 
bedding, though the bazaars would have furnished enough for 20,000 men On 
some days they had not fires to cook their soup, while the icy gales from the 
Euxine sung through the crevices of their hospital. [tis said that the Emperor 
He had 





betier have sent them roubles 
drank ; spirits and wine were dirt cheap at Adrianople, and yet not even a drop 
was served vat to them.” 
he found one division of 15,000 men actually without a single medical attend 

ant ;* while hundreds were daily disappearing under the combined influence of 
cold, famine, over-fatigue, and exposure to an anwhvlesome climate. An ave- 
rage of nut less than 50,000 men die annually in the Russian army, without 
counting those who fall by the casualties of war. The term of servitude is for 
twenty-five years, and no soldier can rise from the ranks, while all are subject to 
corporal punishment at the unquestioned order of every officer. Rigorous dis- 
cipline, and an entire concealment of whatever occurs in other stations, indeed 
in other divisions of the same army, prevent the frequent mutinies from gaining 
too high a bead ; but such circumstances render the keeping together of a large 
force for any length of tune extremely perilous 

Surely these are not the elements with which Europe is to be awed in the 
present day! Far from it. Russia is now, and has been, ever since the ac- 
cession of the Emperor Nicholas, in a critical and precarious state. She is 
surrounded by the smouldering vengeance of ber mangled Polish provinces, in 
mankind by her 
barbarities. t She thus adds to the deep hatred with which the liberal nations of 
Europe regard her exercise of tyranny at home, and support of absolutism 
abroad. Indeed, her late conduct must render the more mild and enlightened 
of the despotic governments half ashamed of her alliance ; and it is far from 
improbable that their whispered remonstrances may have called forth the late 
lame apulogy for her policy toward Poland. Were she now therefore to pre- 
cipitate matters in Turkey, she would lose much that she has already gained, 
and consign to other hands the prey which on some future occasion she hopes 
to make her own. We do not therefore expect that her usual wariness will so 
far desert her as to tempt her into a war; but we fear that, by resorting to her 
wonted expedient of assuming a warlike attitude, she may be suffered to con 
solidate her authority in Turkey, and to obtain the recognition and the privileges 
of a treaty she has surreptitiously wrung from the fears and the gratitude of the 
Porte 

At all events, let her no longer be permitted to play off the Belgian question 
upon the patience of Europe. It has served her purposes long enough, and 
well enough. Underits shelter she subdued Poland. But the hour of transitory 
weakness is past, and our ministers may reap the recompense of the wise pa- 
tieuce with which they have conducted our foreign relations. France and Eng- 
land have both happily gone through their reforms; they are united in power 
policy, and mutual esteem; they carry with them a very large portion of the 
mural power of Europe, and no small share of its physical force. The keys 
of mighty events are in their hands. Possessing this commanding strength, it 
behoves them to use it with temperance, certainly, but with firmness also 
Authority, as well as other things, can make herself wings and flee away. She 
remains jongest with those who best know how to use her. At present she is 
with the liberal side of the world; and it would seem that by the use of a firm 
tone, the aggressions and intrigues of the opposite party may be checked, and 
war most effectually averted by looking it steadily in the face 

The late rapid successes in Portugal have uncovered the skirts of certain 
intrigues of the Holy Alliance, which would fain have upheld Dom Miguel, the 
child of its dotage, but which, happily thwarted there, now seek, while they 
prolong the agony of that distracted country, to prepare a bitter cup for her 
neighbour Spain. Respect silences the indigeation we might express at finding 
British names of honour mixed up with the dirty correspondence which has been 
exposed to the derision of the public. We will, therefore, pass it over, and 
leave to those concerned the humiliating task of reconciling their votes and 
speeches in Parliament with their practices in secret. 

The prompt recognition of Donna Maria has been a wise and just measure, 
which may save Spain from the gulf that yawns beneath ber. But more yet 
remains to be done: it is essential that the tone and interference of Russia 
should he abated ; she is the head and front of the absolute party, and with her 
it becomes us therefore to deal. Now is the time, when Italy, Germany, and 
Poland are in a state which counsels prudence to those who would wish to con- 
tinue to rule them. Let then the signal of the ascendancy of a liberal policy be 
hoisted in Turkey, where it has been most endangered. Let the protecting 
intervention of Russia be withdrawn from the shores of the Bosphorus as verily 
in deed as in word. Let her not be permitted to forestall the rest of Europe, 
and to make a province of Turkey by the specious wording of a treaty ; but let 
the advantages of commerce and of navigation, which she would appropriate to 
herself, be thrown open to the world at large ; and let the liberal reforms which 
the Sultan Mahmoud has commenced, find agents more fit to carry them into 
effect than the Emperor Nicholas. 

But if Russia be obstinately proud, and resolve to make a stand at Constan- 
tinople, then a vigorous application of force may prevent a prolonged and general 
war. We have already pointed out the methods by which she and her Turkish 
ally may be coerced. And we have smal! dowbt that the damming up the Baltic 
and the Black Sea with our fleets, the destruction of her navy, and the annihila- 
tion of her commerce, which would be the easy and not expensive result of one 
campaign, would bring her to reasun ; and the more so, as the first shot fired in 
the contest, would signalize the restoration of the kingdom of Poland 

These are harsh courses, to which, as we have befure said, we have no wish 
that Russia should compel us to resort We prefer seeing Turkey, and 
Egypt, and Greece, march peaceably, and side by side on the road tw social 
amendment 


belonged, and the late popular triumphs in France and other parts, have greatly | 


She herself, sheltered in | 
snow and ignorance, langhs at the bugbear fear of a native House of Commons: 
it she knows full well how to play off that fear upon the Courts of Vienna and 
Berlin. By raising a hue and cry against the progress of liberal opinions, she | 
plunges them into all the depths of Frankfort decrees, and the honours of a war | 
against printers’ devils, professors, and universities. ‘This conduct places them 
more or less at variance with their own subjects, and with the powerful goveri.- | 
ments of England and France. It also propels or drifts them to the side of 
Kussia, who thus dexterously maintains a constant and confidential influence in | 
their councils, and encreases that leaning towards her. for alliance and support, 
which dates from the first partition of Poland. She diverts their attention from 
the stealthy steps with which she is fereclosing their dominions; or what is 
perhaps tnure effectual, she puts to silence their remonstrances Were nut the} 
nterests of humanity at uke, we might smile at the ingenuity with which she 
inanwuvres this stalking-horse of liberalism before the beguiled eyes of her cre- | 
jlous neighbours. Would they listen to us, we might be tempted to whisper in 
their ears that there is lees danger in this dreaded liberality, than in the en- 
croaching intimacy of their despotic neighbour, who. by the extension of her ter- 
ritories, gradually tightens the coil she has formed around not the least invulne- 
rable part of their dominions. They would probably scorn our suggestions, and 
retort upen ourselves and upon France, the patience with which we have borne 
the tone of authority which this temote and least interested power has assumed, 
n the negotiations of the south: while she has haughtily precleded us from any 
nterference with her infractions of the treaty of Vienna in the North: they 
might point to Constantinople, and ask us, where was the influence which Eng- 
and once possessed with her, so styled, ancient ally’ In reply we would tell 
them, that thts country folly appreciates the blessings of peace, and of her own 
high station in Europe, and that therefore she entertains a wise repugnance to 
committing the happiness of millions to the tender mercies of the sword. For 
the integrity of het ewe dominions she does not entertain the shadow of a shade 
of fear, neither has she any base and foolish thought of purchasing peace at the 
price of submission, which never yet insured it. Therefore, whenever Russia 
shall make it appear, that the faith of treaties, or the honour and independence 
of this coontry, are compromised by an acquiescence in her arrogant pretensions, 
from that hour she will be made to fee! the power of Britain, even to the very 

core of her hage empire 

These are tofty words ; but none are more capable of estimating their troth 
and value than the present rulers of Russia. They are well aware of the weak- 
ness of their own state, and of the dignified forbearance which has been main- 
tained by this country. They know that their empive is an unwieldy mase, ut 


* The brother of General Montressor, the commanding officer with whom Mr. 
Slade resided, was wasting from the effects of an Adrianople fever, and the only relief 
which could be obtained for him, consisted in his visitor cahing notes of the symptoms 
of the dwease, in order to submit them to the surgeon of the Blonde at Pera. 

Tt We cd not make these assertions unadvisedly, when we know that within these 


last twelve months, in this eighteen hundred and thirty-third year of Christianity, | 


some 5000 children have been torn from their parents at Warsaw and its vicmity by 
Russian soldiers, and carried off in kebitkas (by cart loads) to where ——their 


; weeping parents know not. The mformant who stated this, saw three women in War- 


saw who where pointed out to him as heving made away with their children rather 
than part with them thus. Asan eachange, 300, so calied, schoolmasters, have been 
sent to teach the Poles to pray for the Emperor in Russian, and to learn the blasphe- 
mies of a catechism which makes a deity of the Czar. 

 — 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Annivesary Meeting, Now. 30.—The members assembled, 26 usval on the 
anniversaties, at eleven o'clock, a.m. The chair was taken by H. R. H. the 
Duke of Snssex, the President. It appeared, that, during the last year, the re- 


| ceipts ammunted to £4961 IIs. 9 ]-2d , and theexpenditure wy £4418 2s. 7 1-24 


leaving a lalance of £543 9s. 2d. ; it was added, that no arrears were due to the 
Society 

The praent number of members is 753, of whom ten are royal, 46 foreign and 
697 homemembers. The reguiar business having been completed, the Presi- 
dent delivired his annual address 

He begm by stating that this was was the third anniversary since his election 
to the char, and that while every year increased his grateful sense of the high 
honour thathad been conferred on him, the expression of his thanks was rendered 
more difficdt. He had directed bis attention to the medals placed at the dispo- 
sal of the Society by his late Majesty George IV 
value, and yere to be bestowed annually, by the President and Council, on the 
person whohad made the most important discovery in science, or conducted the 
most usefulseries of investigations within the year. The limitation of tune was 
found to hae an injurious effect, and it was resolved, that after the year 1830, 
the period within which competition might be open should be extended. He 
then examined the objections usually made against giving honorary rewards to 
men of sciere ; and showed that they were founded on partial! rather than false 
views of theworld. He detailed the causes that led to the formatiun of dies for 


the medals, nd described those which have been recently made ; for the medals | 


granted befor 1830, the bust of George IV. on the obverse; for those since 
that period, te bost of William IV.: on the reverse of both, the statue of Sir 
Isaac Newto. His Royal Highness alluded to the reprosch made to thie coun 
try by Contingtal nations, that no one in Eng and cao venture to follow science 








Their diseases partly arose from the water they | 


On visiting the Russian quarters beyond the Balkan, | 


They were of fifty guineas | 


ol 


as a profession. Without entering into any investigation of the political causes 
of this evil, if nt be an evil, or suggesting any remedy, be expressed his gratitude 
as a loval sutyect, and bie just pride as a brother, for the patronage aflurded to 
science by the late King. and by our present Sovereign 

Ten medals had since been adjudged previous to the year 1830; the persons 
to whom they were asssigned, were John Dalton, for his development of the Ato- 
mi¢ Theory ; Mr. Ivory, for his paper on Astronomical Reflections, and his valu- 
ble contribution to Analytic Mathematics, a branch of ecience, in which Britain 
can now exhibit as proofs of her eminence, the names of Herechel, Airy, Lub- 
bock, and Hamilton; Sit H. Davy and Dr W ollaston, whose chemical discove- 
ries needed no comment ; Professor Strove of Dorpat, the author of several able 
memoirs on Doable Stars; Sir Charles Bell, the celebrated investigator of the 
Nervous system ; Professor Encke, of Berlin, for his sceurate determination of 
the Orbit of a Comet of Short Period, as confirmed by observation . Su David 
Brewster, for bis communications on the Polarization of Light; to Professor 
Mitscherlich, of Berlin, for his discoveries relating to the laws of Crystalization ; 
and to M. Balard, of Montpellier, for his discovery of Brome ’ 

The change of system since 1830, was founded on the (o! owing principle a: 
three years were to be allowed for the discoveries of inveat gations taken into 
consideration , the jadgment of the council was to be founded oy memoirs actu- 
ally presented to the society; and, to prevent any jealousy between the cultiva- 
tors of the various branches of know ledge, the sciences were to he formed intoa 
cycle, one receiving the prizes im each successive year This cycle included 
Astronomy, Physics, Geology and Mineralogy, Mathematics, Physiology and 
Chemistry 

The two medals, since His Majesty's accession, have been bestowed on M. De- 
| candolle, the great investigator of vegetable physiology, and Sir J Herschel, 

whose discoveries in astronomy prove that he inherits the talents, as well! as the 
hame of hie illustrious father 
The President then proceeded to the painful task of pronouncing the eulo 
| gium on the members who had died during the past year. We have not space to 
| follow His Royal Highness through the affectionate, bot at the same time judi- 
cious and impartial review he gave of their several labours. The mournful list 
{ contained the names of Sir J. Malcolm, Mr W. Morgan, Mr. T. Allan, Dr. Ba 
bington, Lard Dover, Rev B. Bridge, Capt. Lyon, Mr. J. Brooks, Mr. J. Whitley, 
M. La Gendre, and a Portuguese Baron, whose name escaped ue. ‘Two Mem 
bers had been elected, and had died within the year; Professor Mechel, of 
Halle, and Profeesor La Fontaine, of Paris. At the conclusion of the last year, 
the President had to allude to the probable loss of Capt. Ross and his brave com 
panions: with sincere pleasure he had now to announce, that the lost had been 
; the importance of the discoveries made by the bold adventurer, was of 
little inoment compared with the fact of his unexpected restoration to bis family 
and (nends 
This ts but a faint outline of an address, which, for sound criticism, extensive 
knowledge, and affectionate sympathy, could not be excelled. It had the rare 
| merit of gratifying the reason, and interesting the feelings of all who heard it 

Dec. 6.—J. W. Lubbock, Esq., Vice-President in the chair —The following 
gentlemen were admitted members of the Society: Dr Copeland, Mr E 
son, and Mr. C. Terry 
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THE LATE KING OF SPAIN. 
From the New Monthly Magazine 

The personal history of Ferdinand VIL, if ingeniously written by any body 
who had lived with him from his earliest years to bis decease, would be almost 

| as interesting as the memoirs of Napoleou. tt would exhibit a series of vicis 

situdes more romantic than any modern fabricator of fictions would dare to ima 
gine. The eldest sow of Charles 1V and of ‘Teresa Maria Louisa, daughter of 
the Duke of Parma, he was born at the Excurial on the [4th of October, 1784 
He had not completed his forty-ninth year when be died, and yet his bref ca 
reer is crowded with events, to which, perhaps his own hand alone could have 

done justice. He was, in all probability, the only legitimate son of the king 
his features and character furnished the strongest evidence upon that point which 
nature could supply. His brothers, Carlos, and Francisco, are so unlike their 
father and each other, that they may be said, without any scandal, to have been 
born of different vires. ‘The supposition, though by no means popular m Spain, 
is perfectly warranted by the licentious habits of the queen, aod by the peculiar 
hatred which she conceived towards Ferdinand aluost from the hour of his birth 
| Though married at an early age to Charles [\ 


never loved her husband 
She looked upon him asa mere curtain, behind wluch she gave the rein to all 
her passions ; and, although in the prime of ber life, she became the avowed 
of Godoy, the notorious of Peace. understood 
that she was rivalled only by the Kussian Catherine wm the variety of her para 
mours 

Charles was throughout his life an imbecile. He easily fell under the control 
of a fiery woman, who left no means untried in order to carry her purposes of 
pleasure or ambition into effect 
cause he artfully lent himself to all her intrigues, and was the slave of her de- 
sires. The incompetency of the king for the management of public affairs filled 
| them with the perpetual fear of an abdication. They, therefore resolved to ren 
der Ferdinand still more unfit, if possible, for the cares of empire. He was 
| brought up in ignorance which would have disgraced the son of the poorest me- 
chanic in England. From his boyhood he was surrounded by ill:terate persona, 
by boffoons given to low amusements and vicious propensities. With the excep 
tion of a single individual, Escoiquiz, canon of Toledo, who happened to have 
opportunities occasionally of conversing with the prince, no person was ever ad- 
mitted to bis presence who was in any manner distinguished for intelligence 
The good canon observed in secret the atrocious system upon which the educa- 
tion of the heir to the throne was conducted , and resolved to counteract it as 
far as he could without exposing himeelf to danger. Ilis exertions were at- 
tended with very limited success; but they generated in bis bosom an attach- 
ment to the prince, and a paterna! solicitude about hie fortunes, which remind us 
frequently of Mentor. Unhappily, Escoiquiz poesessed little of the political 
wisdom which characterized the preceptor of ‘Telemachus, but his dovotion to 
| the just interests of the royal youth was marked by a degree of courage and 
| constancy, alike honourable to the man and to the sacred ministry of which be 
was a member. 

When reading the history of Spain, we often imagine that we are in the midst 
of some Asiatic empire. In Hindostan, before it became British, in Persia, 
and Turkey, even to this hour, the sudden elevation of a valet, or @ varber, to 
the highest dignities of the state may be considered as an event quite in the 
ordinary course of things. Since the Bourbons have occupied the Spanish throne 


. ahe 


mistress Prince it is well 


She permitted the ascendency of Godoy, be 


many instances have occurred of similar promotions. Lut I remember no 
occurrence of this description so remarkable for the many disasters to 
|which it gave rise, as the sudden step which the joimt favour of the 


king and queen enabled Godoy to make. from the rank of a cadet to an 
| office which constituted him for several years the real sovereign of 
the Peninsula. Born of obscure parents at Badajoz, he took an excursion to 
Madrid, literally for the purpose of seeking his fortunes. He was accompanied 
by his brother Louis. Both, especially Manuel, were fine-looking young men 

Without a dollar in their pockets, they applied themselves to all the arte that are 
calculated to win the attention of women. They conversed fluently. danced 
with spirit and grace, sang and played on the guitar in an agreeable style. One 
of the ladies of the court, who bestowed her favours on Louis, prevailed upon 
the queen to hearhim Pleased by his performance, she paid hin some compli- 
ments. “ Ah,” be exclaimed, “what would your Majesty have said bad you 
heard my brother!” He was ordered to attend with Manuel the next evening 
The king and queen were present, and were both equally enchanted by the 
skill, voice, manners, and appearance of the musician. Manuel was invited to 
court, and from that bour his fortune was secure. He, whose wealth had lately 
consisted only of his cap and sword, rose by rapid strides, to the highest station 
which the monarchy could give. He was created a prince His arma were em- 
broidered upon the banners of the artillery—the proudest branch of the Spanish 
army. The courtly wographers of the day traced his descent to Montezuma! 
His levees were more crowded than those of the Escurial or Aranjuez. He was 
attended with all the pomp of a Sultan, by almost al! the grandees—the most pro- 
| fligate aristocrats in Europe; by the commanders of the forces, the civil em- 
| ployés, and by the whole of the jodges and law offcers—at all times in Spain 4 
| most corrupt and servile race. He was in al! circles the rage—the very idol of 
| the women—the uncontrolled cistributor of honvors and emoluments , he some- 
times sold them for money; more frequently he gave them in exchange for the 
gratification of his vasity or still more criminal passions. Merit, talent, virtue, 
knocked at his door—but never found admission. The man who, without ® 
purse in his hand, solicited the patronage of Godoy, was obliged to exhibit in the 
ante-room a beautiful wife, a virgin sister, or daughter. If the victim strock his 
fancy the bargain was made. Her dishonour became the price of a foreign mission, 
or a governorship in the Indies, or of success in the courts of justice © fr, be it 
said to the disgrace of human nature, that in those days the tribunals never pro- 
nounced an important jodgment, without previously consulting the wishes of 
Godoy ' 

It is no wonder that as Ferdinand advanced in years, two parties became dis- 
tinctly defined in the court and the nation. Whatever hasty and superficial tra- 
vellers may be pleased to eay to the contrary, the masse of the ir habitants of Spain 
are essentially a grave. religious, and mora! people It is true that they sre not 
easily interested in poblic sffairs Their climate and soil yield them in sbun- 
dance a)! the necessaries, many of the jururies of life The mountaimous nature 
of their territory, and the paucity of road and canal communications, tend to en 
courage ther pastoral dispositions Never driven to discontent or inseuhorcina 


irrence in manufac 


tion by those frightful viciesitades which are of frequent oce 
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taring countries densely peopled, they can rarely find motives for leaving thei 
homes in the contentions of political factions. But, it is not too much to say, that 
as soon as the situation of the young prince, Oppressed by the vnnatural and un- 
relenting hatred of his mother, and by the persecutions of Godoy, became gene- 
rally known to the provinces, a sentiment of deep indignation against the court, 
and of sympathy for the unhappiness of Ferdinand grew into a passion throughout 
the Peninsula. 

The popular feelings in favour of the young prince. thus created in the earlier 
part of his life, remained undiminished to the last. ‘They sustaiged him through 
many changes of policy, which must otherwise have subverted his throne. They 
were, in the first instance, unequivocally displayed upon the occasion of his mar- 
riage to Maria Antonia, (daughter of the King of Naples) which was celebrated 
at Barcelona amidst the most enthusiastic rejoicings. ‘This princess possessed 
a highly cultivated intellect Perceiving, upon her arrival at Madrid, the utter 
insignificance to which her husband was condemned, she set herself resolutely to 
the task of restoring him to the rank which belonged to him as heir to the throne 
of Spain. Her premature death was the only result of her exertions, It was 
very generally imputed to poison—a rumour to which the suicide of the court 
apothecary a few days after afforded some confirmation, A tradition is still pre- 
served of a letter, which the unfortunate man is said to have written, but which 
was carefully suppressed by the police, containing a full confession of the deed, 
and disclosing the names of the parties by whom he was instigated to administer 
the fata! otion. 

The blunders of Godoy in his transactions with the revolutionary governments 
of France, aided not a little by the confusion into which his profligacy, and that 
of bis court, threw the whole administration of the kingdom, at length led to his 
downfall. He owed his title to the peace which be concluded with France in 1795, 
But when Napoleon established his dynasty, as he foolishly thought, for ever, 
and determined to encircle his throne by royal satraps of his own family, he found 
the means of convincing Godoy that a title of Prince without a principality was a 
mere empty sound. He proposed to create one for him in Portugal, But for 
this purpose Portugal must first be conquered and partitioned. In order to do 
both these things, a combined French and Spanish ariny was of course necessa- 
ry. The treaty was agreed upon. The French troops were not only permitted 
to pour into the northern provinces of Spain, and to take possession of all the 
strong places, but they were absolutely hailed as deliverers The game of false 
hood was played until troops were actually oa their way to seize the royal family. 
Suddenly it was resolved that the king aod queen, together with their children, 
should embark fos Mexico. The court was then at Aranjuez, where it was never 
attended before by more than a company of guards. ‘The rapid collection of seve- 
ral regiments destined to protect the royal family in their progress to Seville gave 
the signal of alarm. The people of La Mancha, the most excitable in Spain as- 
sembled tothe number of forty thousand in the neighbourhood of the palace Go- 
doy was justly looked upon as the immediate author of the misfortunes which im- 
pended over the nation. His house was attac ked by the multitude, and if he had 
been found, he would assuredly have been murdered They were, insome degree, 
calmed by a promise which Ferdinand gave them, that, happen what might, he 
would not quit the country. Already the favourite of the people, they then pro- 
claimed him their king. The queen, terrified more on account of her paramour, for 
whom the multitude were eagerly searching every part of the palace, than even 
on her own account, advised Charles to abdicate. The act was quickly drawn 
up and signed, and the reign of Ferdinand commenced Godoy, who had lain 
concealed beneath some mattrasses during twenty-four hours, urged by a violent 

thirst, rushed into agallery, where he met a sentinel, to whom he offered a costly 
gold repeater for a glass of water. The sentinel knew the traitor, and deliv ered 
him to the people. It was one of Ferdinand’ first acts to preserve the life of 
this most deadly enemy, by declaring that it was necessary to discover from him 
his accomplices. 

The revolution of Aranjuez afforded Napoleon every diplomatic facility which 
he could have required, in order to lend a slight form of decency tu his usurp4- 
tion of the throne of Spain. Murat, who was then at Madrid with a large force, 
was of course unprepared to recognize Ferdinand as king. It was an event 
which had not been provided for in his instructions. He must wait for the or- 
ders of his imperial master. But in the mean time he placed himself in active 
correspondence with the queen, took Godoy under his own protection, and was 
soon furnished with abundant evidence of the discord which prevailed in the 
royal family. The abdication was then made out to be an act forced upon 
Charles by armed rebels, instigated by Ferdinand. The abdication was, there- 
fore, of no validity, and Ferdinand possessed no ttle to the crown, which he so 
wickedly assurned. His mother painted him in her letters as a monster, pre- 
pared by his natural dispositions for the perpetration of any crime The wily 
Savary next appeared upon the scene of treachery. He came directly from the 
emperor, whom he had left at Bayonne, preparing to realize a promise previous- 
ly given to Charles, that he would visit Madrid. Savary congratulated Ferdi- 
nand upon the turn which events had taken in his favour, but forgot to address 
him by the title of ‘ Majesty!” When the slight mistake was hinted at, he 
answered that he reserved for the emperor the honour of being the first among 
Frenchmen to salute the new king. Napoleon had not yet arrived. Not yet; 
but doubtless he was already at Burgos, whither of course Ferdinand was about 
to proceed to receive his distinguished guest. Ferdinand, attended by his feeble 
advisers, set out post haste to meet the emperor at Burgos. But to their infinite 
surprise there was no Napoleon, nor any symptoms of his approach, at Burgos 
Business, the management of important state affairs, had detained him on the 
way. No doubt could be entertained that his majesty was at Vittoria. Off the 
deluded Ferdinand and his mules scampered to Vittoria. But Vittoria was as 
free from the presence even of an imperial page as Burgos. It was, however, 
full of French troops, who surrounded the town, and prevented Ferdinand, 
when he resolved upon such a measure too late, from returning to the south, 
He had no alternative but to advance to Bayonne. He had scarcely alighted at 
his hotel when he was Visited by Napoleon. Felicitations upon their meeting 
were lavished on both sides; it was too soon tothink of politics, Duroc stayed 
behind to invite Ferdinand to dine with the emperor at Marac—the artillery bar- 
racks near the town. Ferdinand went, and, charmed by his reception, returned 
to his hotel in high spirits. He was smoking a cigar when Savary was an- 
nounced. “I have the honour,” said the military diplomatist, “ to state, on the 
part of my royal master, that the dynasty of the Bourbons has ceased to reign 
in Spain, and that it is about to be replaced by that of Napoleon, who has di- 
rected me to receive your renunciation in his favour of the crown, as well for 
yourself as for all the princes of your family.” 

Ferdinand was astounded. When he found words, he declared, with some 
dignity, that whatever he might do as to his own rights, he would never sacrifice 
those of his family. By the contrivance of Murat they were all soon there to 
anewer for themselves, and a course of negotiation, accusation, apd recrimina- 
tion followed, which we could wish, for the sake of humanity, that history were 
enabled to erase from her scrol!. The imperial arbitrator quickly decided, upon 
their own showing, that none of them were competent to exercise the functions 
of sovereignty. Ferdinand and his brothers were sent to Valengay ; Charles 
and his spouse, together with Godoy, were pensioned, and permitted to fix their 
residence at Rome 

Sometime in the year 1816 or 1817, a person named San Martin, who fre- 
quently visited Charles, happened to converse with hin on the extraordinary 
fortunes of Godoy. Inthe course of the conversation, the ex-king, as if him- 


ae 
—of men who had fought heroically against the enemy for their hearths and al- 
tars—was shed upon a0 ignominious scaffold. Compelied, at length, by the sud- 
den revolution of 1820, to accept anew version of the constitetion, he basely 
temporized with the events of the hour. Immediately after swearing in the most 
solemn manner faithfully to perform the duties assigned to him by the new order 
of things, be despatched agents to Louis XVIII who carried bis secret protest 
against the acts which he executed in public. His conduct during the three years 
of the coustitution was marked by so many indications of insincerity, that we 
are surprised at the facility with which the leading men of the Cortes suffered 
him to lead them, step by step, to their own ruin. From the recovery of his ab- 
solute power, through the intervention of France to the last hour of his exist- 
ence, his sole object seemed to have been how he might render it more injurious 
to the country that was intrusted to his care. ‘The massacre or exile of all 
her most enlightened men—the desolation of her towns and villages—the de- 
struction of her internal and foreign trade—the total loss of her noble colonies 


rate power, remain to mark the reign of Ferdmand VIJ. as an epoch of disaster 
and shame in the annals of the Peninsula. 

Nevertheless, the personal biographer of the late king might find sone traits 
in his character, which, though they could not, indeed, redeem his political trans- 
gressions, must secure him, at least, from being considered as his nefarious mo- 
ther pronounced him to be— 

** Monstrum nulla virtute redemtum.”’ 

I myself have witnessed the condescension with which he attended to the pe- 
titions of the poor Lwitering one day about the palace of Madrid, which, by 
the way, is well worth the attention of a stranger, as one of the handsomest 
edifices of the kind in Evrope. my attention was attracted by a number of state 
carriages which were proceeding towards the principal entrance. I follow- 
ed them almost instinctively, and soon found myself stationed among a num- 
ber of grenadier guards, who were drawn up near the lower steps of a magni- 
ficent staircase. In the passage to which the staircase opened there were 
| seven or eight old women, with papers in their hands, ready for presenta- 
tion. Ina few minutes the king and queen (his third wife Amelia. of Saxony), 
descended, followed bya brilliant group of officers in full dress. The king 
wore a dark blue coat, turned up with crimsom, laced with gold, white small- 
clothes, white silk stockings, abive riband over his left shoulder, and a star on 
his breast. The queen was then little more than twenty years of age, but her 
pale countenance already disclosed symptoms of that broken heart which soon 
after found repose inthe grave. Her figure, which was slight and elegantly 
formed, was nearly enveloped ina blue silk mantle, edged with ermine. She 
wore on her head a pink hat, without feathers. Her appearance contrasted 
strongly with that of Ferdinand, as he handed her into the carriage. It is well 
known that his chin and lower lip were nearly in a right line with the extremity 
of a nose of no ordinary dimensions. The deformity of his features was, in 
some degree, palliated by large mustachios. But although his figure was erect, 
manly, and even princely, I could not help thinking, when he took his seat by his 
fragile consort, of the celebrated story of ** Beauty and the Beast,’ until I be- 





of the poor people whom he called to him for the purpose. His swarthy rude 
face was suddenly lighted up with an expression of kindness, which shewed that 
he was not wholly unaccustomed to acts of a benevolent description. I know 
not whether any of these supplicants ever received any answer to their repre- 
sentations ; but] saw that they were already half satisfied, at least, by what I 
may really call the paternal! smiles of their sovereign 

This royal attention to the lower orde-s is a practice of an ancient date in 
allowed to give audiences to inferior persons, a8 suspicions were entertained, 
not without good grounds, that plots were often in preparation for effecting the 
escape of the royal family from Madrid to the French frontiers. But when the 
constitution was destroyed, the king resumed his former habits on this point, 


chocolate and a cigar. His morning was paseed in the apartments of the queen, 
and it is understood that he never was so happy in them as since they were oc- 


utmost solicitude 


pointed to attend him 


simple and onostentatious 
his restoration in 1814 he is said to have been without any liaison of that kind 


chapel of the palace 


more of the character of Louis XVIII. in him than of Charles X 


never accused him of religion 


retirement to the court, which necessarily exercised an influence upon society 


narrow citcle. He was, in truth, extremely domestic—too much so fora king 


behind it. He ate also, sometimes, inordinately 
way brought on the fit of apoplexy which terminated in his death 


best description 


—her degradation in the scale of Europe, where she scarcely ranks as a third- | 


Spain. During the prevalence of the constitution, Ferdinand was not, indeed, | 


and once or twice every week admitted all persons, without any distinction of 
rank, to his presence. He rose generally at six, and soon after took a cup of 


The society of Madrid has been uniformly grave since the war of inde- 
pendence. ‘The povertyof the nobles, who suffered enormous losses of property | 
at that period, has been, perhaps, the principal cause of this revolution in the | were abandoned before they were extended to any considerable | - = 
manners of a capital which had long been remarkable for its gaiety. The per- ’ ength 1e 
sonal dispositions and habits of Ferdinand gave moreover a tone of reserve and 


He smoked so great a number of cigars during the course of the day, that his | have felt a kind of personal anxiety to witness his downfall 

breath was quite tainted with that unpleasant after-smell which tobacco leaves | that the people of this country are almost indifferent to the result of the strug 
An over-indulgence in this | gle about to be commenced in the other kingdom of the Peninsula. The mani- 

: ; He drank | festo of the queen-regent may have been a very polite one at home : abroad, at 

very little more wine than Spaniards do in gener#!. but it was always of the | least in France and England, it has ruined her cause i 

For some years he had been afflicted with the gout, a com- 

plaint of which he fully availed himself, in order to delay his departure with the | a fanatic as Don Carlos is already reputed to be 2 

Cortes from Madrid to Seville, in 1823. The communication to bim of the ; ; ’ 

’ : 2 power in the midst of comending parties is necessarily calet ; 
resolutions of that hody for the removal of the court brought on an attack of ; ’ lated to lead to per- 





during the war of independence ; he discharged his duties with considerable 
ability. When the king returned to Spain, Lozano, who was then at Badajoz 
addressed to him a letter full of protestations of the most devoted zeal, and of 
bitter compiaints against the liberals. This letter was answered by an order 
directing Lozano to proceed to Madrid, where he was admitted at once to Fer. 
dinand's confidence. Lozano was the most ingenious of courtiers. He wanted 
nothing for himself. His whole ambition was to serve about the person of his 
sovereign, in whose fortunes he felt a sympathetic interest which he could not 
| deseribe, the cause of which was to him inexplicable. It seemed to himas if 
| bis heart must have been framed, as it were, in the same mould with that of the 
king. He wore Ferdinand’s portrait in his bosom, knelt before it as an ido!, and 
appeared to live only for bis royal master. Whenever his opinion was asked 
| upon any subject, he gave it candidly, always must disinterestedly ; several 
valuable appointments were offered him—he refused them all. He woujd rather 
be a lackey in the palace than captain-genera! of the two Castiles. 
After a due course of servitude, Lozano was prevailed upon to accept the 
office of minister of state ; that is to say, secretary for foreign affairs. Now 
| this was a postto which, more than to any other, usage had established a certain 
| right of succession among the members of that department,—gentlemen who 
| had previously served abroad in a diplomatic capacity, who, of course, were ac- 
| quainted with foreign languages, conversant with the whole train of pending 
| negotiations, and experienced in official forms. Well knowing that they could 
| not speedily be replaced, they resolved to resign in a body rather than serve under 
| Lozano. He prudently yielded to the storm. To the astonishment of the na- 
| tion the ci-devant vender of chocolate was next appointed minister of grace and 
| justice, which placed in his hands the entire patronage of the magistracy and the 
church. But he flattered the clergy, encouraged the fanatics, persecuted the 
| liberals, terrified Ferdinand with the numerous conspiracies against the throne 
and the church which he daily discovered, and kept his place. A droll proof of 
Ferdinand’s credulity, with respect to Lozano’s sympathies, has been related by 
one of his biographers. The courtier was in the hatit of sending a messenger 
| every morning to inquire how the king passed the night. On one occasion the 
| answer was, that his majesty had suffered from a_ severe fit of the 
| colic. The moment Lozano heard this he ordered his carriage, posted to the 
| palace in his dressing-gown, and demanded an audience upon business of extra- 
ordinary importance. Ferdinand, who was by this time convalescent, ordered 
| him to be admitted Seeing Lozano in such a dress, his face pale, and his hair 
| in disorder, he eagerly inquired what was the matter. “Oh!” exclaimed the 
| minister of grace and justice, * oh, senor, I have had such a terrible attack of 
| the colic: I have been ill with it all night,” and then he went on minutely de- 
tailing the symptoms (whieh he had not experienced) of that agreeable com- 
plaint. ** Wonderful,” cried Ferdinand; * they are precisely the pains which 
| | have suffered myself: how very wonderful !""—* Not at all wonderful, senor,” 
replied Lozano, “nothing certainly can happen to your majesty without 
happening to me also. While you were ill | was ill. Now that you are better 
| I feel recovered again.’’ At length Lozano fell into disgrace, and was exiled 
| from Madrid. Ferdinand, when his liking wes over, used often to laugh at the 








held him taking, with his own hand, through the still open door, the petitions impositions which this fellow practised upon him. 


The suddenness with which Ferdinand constructed and dissolved his cabinets 
formed an essential part of his absolute system. He has presided at important 
| councils, heard™ propositions discussed, to which he gave his unqualified assent 
ordered the ministers, to whose department the execution of them belonged, we 
| attend him with the necessary decrees the next morning : and before morning 
| came those very ministers might have been met with on their journey to a 
| presidio. 

I have never seen a good portrait of Ferdinand. The artists say that it was 
| impossible to sketch one, on account of the singular mobility of his features, 
| sometimes sombre in the extreme, sometimes so gay and lively, that they hardly 
seemed to belong to the same person. Often when his brow was over-cast with 
a shade, which deepened the habitual gloom of his shagged lips and chin, his 
eyes betrayed a pensive expression that made them for the moment almost beau- 
tiful. But it was * beauty sleeping in the lap of horror.” He spoke generally 
with a nervous precipitation, indicative of the shallow source from which his 
thoughts emanated, He was a wrung-headed man, irascible, obstinate, and sel- 





cupied by her present majesty. He became devotedly attached to her from the | fish. He died under the impression which he always entertained, that he was 
moment that she gave those hopes, which were afterwards realized, of con- | the most popular man in Spain ' 
tinuing his race—an object which he had always looked forward to with the | individual in the world who laments his departure with a genuine tear. 
He transacted business with his ministers regularly between 
twelve o'clock and half-past two, when he dined. He then drove out with the | war, which, in whatever way it may terminate, will necessarily throw back that 
queen for two or three hours, after which he saw any person whom he had ap- | fine country another half century, in addition to the period in which she is al- 
He supped at half-past eight, and retired early. During | ready behind Europe as to all the great improvements of modern civilization. — 
the whole of Ferdinand’s reign, the manners of the Spanish court were extremely | During the reign of Charles II a company of Dutch contractors offered to ren- 
He never had any avowed mistresses; indeed, after | der the Manzanaes navigable to the point where it falls into the Tagus, and the 


Perhaps he was; but he has not left a single 


By his repeal of the Salic Law, he has bequeathed to the Peninsula a civil 


| Tagus navigable from that point to Lisbon. The proposal was laid before the 


The offices of religion were regularly performed every day in the beautiful | Council of Castile, and the answer of that enlightened body was to this effect 

But Ferdinand was at no time of his life impressed with | —‘ That if it had pleased God that these two rivers should have been navigable 
the necessity of attending earnestly to that subject. He had, in this respect. | he would not have wanted human assistance to have made them each. ‘s he 
E The story | had not done it, it was evident he did not think that any thing of the kind ought 
of the embroidered petticoat has never been denied—so far, at least, as the | to be effected. ‘To attempt it, therefore, would be to violate the decrees of Pro- 
presentation of such an ornament by Ferdinand to a particular church. This | vidence, and to mend the imperfections which he designedly left in his works.” 
proceeding was, however, rather the result of his superstition, than of his reli- : — 
gion, between which there is not only a distinction, but a wide difference. 
Pascal was a thoroughly religious man, without a particle of superstition. Na- | which have been since approved remain on paper, through the want of means f 

poleon was superstitious in the extreme: but his most republican enemies , carrying them into execution. There is no country in the world in which on 


Strange to say, thie doctrine is stil] practically enforced in Spam. The great 
public works begun before the war still remained unfinished. The few projects 


| many natural facilities exist for the creation of canals, none in which such means 
| of communication are so much required. But the only attempts at such achiev- 
| ments worth speaking of are the canals of the Etro and of Castile, both of which 
civil war will postpone theit completion to the next century. 

Jt must be confessed that the contests for crowns now going on in Portugal 
.| and Spain between brother and brother, uncle and neice, are sufficiently calcu- 


Brought up, I may say, a prisoner, and confined for nearly six years at Va- | lated to make the inhabitants of those devoted countries envious of the demo- 
lengay, at a period of life whee the character is most susceptille of permanent | cratic tranquility and prosperity of the United States 
impressions, he was accustomed to find his pleasures and amusement within a upon himself the odium of every honourable mind 


Don Miguel has drawn 
His conduct, since he left 
. | Our shores to execute the functions of regent, has been so perfidious, that we all 


But we suspect 


If she is to govern with- 
out a Cortes, what guarantee are we to receive that she wil! not turn out as great 


The possession of absolute 


secution. What 1 atters it to the unfortunate Spaniards whether they sre law- 
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that malady, which, according to his own report, tortured him incessantly for | fully hanged by the court or butchered by the guerillas ? M.M 
three weeks; but when the legislative physicians expressed an apprehension es ; rt es 
that it might, if it contineed longer, lead to insanity, which would render the r _ 

appointment of a regent indispensable, the disease quitted him with miraculous ADULTERATIONS AND SOPHISTICATIONS OF 
expedition \ WINE. 


Ferdinand paid little attention to. the .grandees of Spain. His confidential From Redding’s History and Description of Modern Wines. 
ministers were seldom selected from that class. He was partial, rather than| In the better Bordeaux wines, even “when prepared" for the English mar- 
otherwise, to parvenus ; and felt a pleasure in raising men to office who had | ket, the fine qualities of the pure wine still exist, though they are to be less 





self astonished at the rise of a man of no birth, innocently asked to what cir- 
cumstance it could possibly be traced. San Martin thonghtlessly replied, ‘* To 
the well-known passion of the queen, without doubt.’ Strange to say, this 
was the first time that this unwelcome troth had reached the ear of Charles. 
He never had the slightest suspicion of the infidelity of his wife—bet now a 


thousand circumstances rushed upon his memory to establish her guilt. To his | 


honour it must be added, that he quitted her society instantly, and sought refuge 
at the court of Naples. Butthe intelligence which he had obtained so unex- 
pectedly was a blow from which he never recovered. He died very soon after 
His consort, who, it is said repented towards the end of her life of her early crimes, 
followed him to the tomb in 1819, and in the year 1823, Godoy was also num- 
bered among the dead. 


Before Ferdinand quitted Spain, he solicited from Napoleon the hand of one | 


of the princesses of his family, While at Valeugay he repeated bis wishes on 
this point more than once, in terms which rendered him the laughing-stock of 
the imperial court. But the events which took place on the Peninsula and the 


North of Europe, in 1812 and 1813, produced an important alteration in Ferd). | 


nand's fortunes. No longer a prisaner, he was restored to his throne and his 
country; and if, instead of spending his exile at Valengay in indolent repose or 


puerile amusements, he had endeavoured to repair the deficiencies of bis educa- | 


tion, he might have raised Spain from her ruins to the rauk which she deserves, 
as one of the first-rate powers in Europe. Never had a monarch a more admi- 
rable opportunity of placing upon a secure foundation the happiness and pros- 
perity of his people, than Ferdinand posse ssed when, from the Pyrenees, he 
once more jooked down upon the fertile fields of Spain. He had pledged him- 
self to the maintenance of the leading principles of the constitution He might 
have easily reformed the political errors with which the theory of that scheme 
abounded, and have reconciled all the useful attributes of his crown with the 
freedom of his subjects ; but with the levity which disgraced his character, he 
flung the volume of the constitution into the fire, the moment he heard the en- 
thusiastic “wviras” with which he was saluted on all sides upon passing the 
frontiers. He dismissed, in the most insulting terms, the Cortes which had been 


mainly instramental in the preservation of his throne, and proclaimed his reso- | 


lution to extinguish every trace of that liberal spirit which had been the liberator 
of his country. Ingratitude and folly combined to plunge him ina course of 
evil government, which for six years placed every respectable family in the king- 
dom in a state of constant alarm. The blood of some of the best men of Spain 


often little to recommended them, beyond the talents which they exhibited in| strongly traced In the wines of Portugal they connot be traced at all. Indeed 
administering to his private amusements. His real courtiers were frequently | 80 coarse are three fourths of the wines commonly drank in England, fr - ee 
| persons of very low birth and station. At one period of his life, the most in-| foregoing cause principally, operating as a disguise for the vilest smnitati , ae t 
fluential man in Spain was Chamarro, who was nothing more than a buffoon ;| they might easily be made without the juice of the grape formin a ine the 
but his fantastic tricks made Ferdinand Jaugh immoderately, and ‘nothing was/ composition. A personnamed Legrand poposed to give cine . 
refused to his solicitations. He was so inuch pleased with Montenegro, who| gar, not from the grape, the same apparent qualities as if the hs a-ieeat ied 
was one of his valets at Valengay, that he appointed him intendant of the royal! means of tartaric, citric, and oxalic acids, introduced into the he Tigo 4 
palaces, and bestowed upon him, moreover, abundant marks of his favour. The| during or atter fermentation. The acids also to be mixed with s iritvo “a ae 
queen (Maria Isabella.) fully participated in the king's attachment to this ser-| for the purpose of converting them by acidification into vinegar a “s ‘ tillation 
vant. Happening, one day to be engaged in fastening a cross of Charles III to} into brandy. The same vegetable acids to be employed to tng = one 
ariband of that order, she desired Montenegro to hold one of the ends of the! of vinegars, and imitate those made from wine. ' ter oy 
riband. He knelt on one knee for the purpose, desirous of perforining her Ma | the intention is not the less dishonest. If by such combinations perfect 
jesty’s commands in the most respectful manner. The king, suddenly entering | could be made, then have we arrived at the mystery of uniting oe A sata which 
the apartment by a private door, beheld this apparent scene of gallantry with in | possess chemical affinity, while we have hitherto discovered only the naabel 
| dignation ; not perceiving how Montenegro was employed, and urged by ai | analyzation—a union whict nature had sealed until now in darkness. If it be pos- 
! 


This idea is crude enough, but 


irrepressible feeling of jealousy, he rushed past the queen and knocked him dow | sitle to make perfect wine this way, why not embody the diamond fro bo 
at full length onthe floor. The queen shrieked, a number of domestics imme | or, triumphing over the ancient alc hy mists, fil! our coffers with gold * ener 
| diately hastened to her assistance ; in the confusion, Montenegrv got up as wel | fabrication? It is not worth paying so much money for wine if i be d cia oo 
as he could and ran away. But when the affair was explained, Ferdinand hal | all which gives wine the first place in human luxuries; if epirit et oe ~ 
the grace to be ashamed of himself, and the quondam valet was raised to high | matter are productive of the same effect ; if the aroma, heteanet cal Seetinees 
| favour than ever of the genuine liquid are neither wanted nor valued; and heavy. dull int “me 
| It was, perhaps, a very natural trait in soch a character as that of Ferdinar!, | tion. and the brutalization of the faculties, are preferred toa pleasant , a 
that there was very little constancy in his preferences of this descriptlon. Ie | of the spirits, and to the draught which enlivens without injury It " sine 
was remarkably tenacious in causing it to be believed that he acted in all thirgs | detrimental to the stomach, and much more beneficial for she | Bagge os 
| from his own unbiassed opinions, aithough every body about him well knew tht | none of the juice of the grape at all, but only that beverage camitl f hich 
he frequently made or rescinded appointments, from the reports which were daly | have been passed off for wine at country inns and similar laces on rh th 
repeated to him even by the lowest of his domestics. He encouraged themat | mistake is not confined to the country parts of England of 4 d ‘ ; ny ~ 
all times to tell him of what was going on in Madrid; and it is understood tlat | potent effects rather than its vinous qualities. W hy eae eat cagney hs - 
they availed themselves frequently of these opportunities to recommend or bale | wines at all, if combinations, the result of chemica! analy ie an nent 
the views of those whom they wished to serve or to injure. Whenever he lad | wel!’ It is as probable that tartar, spirits of wine, and other im ad dns os id 
any reason to suspect that avy particular individual was considered out of dors | combine, and form wine under the hand of the experimenta we th: th — 
as his favourite, he forthwith discarded that person from his presence. He ras | should combine with the natural wine. Brandy, cider pea ane one 
never believed to have entertained anything like a sincere attachment forhis | logwood, or elder berries, end alum, in proper proportions would make ~~ om 
court companions, with the exception, perhaps, of a single instance. Lozan de | not distinguishable from a vast deal of what is drank for wine in this pene A 
| Torrez, the nephew of a once we ~kr own matchmaker of the same nam in| and be not an atom more injurious. In fact, quantities have been made — 
| London, was the son of a carpenter at Cadiz. where, in his early days he sold | lar ingredients, and yet, on any one well acquainted with the pure wine, ooneee 


-hocolate 3 me accident mployment ji nmi siti 0siti : 
| choce By some accident he employment in the commissriat | as it is,the imposition could not be practised. The wines of Portugal, Spain 
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and Sicily are, from the deterioration of their vinous properties by brandy, most | 
liable to imitation ; for, in proportion as the true virtue of wine remains, the dif- 
ficulty of imitation is increased. 

It cannot be denied, that the wines of Bordeaux, called ‘ claret " in this coun- 
try, though not adulterated like the wines of Portugal, still suffer great injury 
before they are considered fit for the Euglish market. It has been thought ne- 
cessary to give the pore Bordeaux growths a resemblance to the wines of Portu- 
gal, in some respect, in consequence of the false taste which has been given by 
the use of legislated port ; thus one mischief treads on the heels of another. Bor- 
deaux wine in England and Bordeaux scarcely resemble each other. The mer- 
chants are obliged to “work ™ the wines before they are shipped, or, in other 
words, to mingle stronger wines with them, such as Hermitage, or Cahors, 
which is destructive almost wholly of the bouquet, colour, and aroma of the 
original wine. So much are the merchants sensible of this, that they are obliged 
to give perfume to the wine, thus mixed, by artificial means, such as orris root 
and similar things. Raspberry brandy is sometimes employed, in minute quanti- 
ties, for the same purpose, and does very well asa substitute in England, though 
any Frenchman conversant with these wines would instantly discover the decep- 
tion. The perfome is sensibly differentto that given by nature. These opera- 
tions cause the clarets of England to be wines justly denominated impure, though 
not injurious to the constitution. There is nothing in them which does not 
come from the grape. It is only encouraging a coarseness of taste, which, 
after all, is but matter of fancy, while wholesoiner wines cannot be drank. 
When old, claret is apt to turn of brick-red colour; this arises solely from | 
mingling it with more potent wines 

In the south of France, Malaga, Lacryma Christi, and Cyprus are imitated by 

: mingling wines of age with boiled luscious wine of a later date, but there does 
not appear to be in their adulteration any thing but what comes from the vine, 
and they are, therefore, no more reprehensible than because they are sometimes 
passed for the wine they imitate. 

Thus far belongs to the wine whilst in the hands of the foreigner, or when it 
is transmitted to the hands of respectable merchants in England, of whom alone 
wine should be purchased. But there are large quantities of what are miscalled 
claret, manufactured in this country, for making which, as well improved claret 
of prime character, many receipts are extant. A very inferior French wine, 
sold to the adulterators at a few sous a bottle, is now frequently mingled with 
rough cider, and coloured, to resemble claret, with cochineal, turnsole, and simi- 
jar matters. This is pronounced of fine quality, and suld as such in this country. 
Certain drugs are added as they appear to be wanted, and the medley, to which | 
a large profit is attached from the imposition, is frequently drank without hesita- 
tion, and without any discovery of the cheat. 

New claret is made to imitate old by uncorking and pouring a glassful out of 
each bottle ; then corking the bottles, and placing them for a short time in an 
q oven to cool gradually ; they are then filled up again, and finally corked and 
passed for nine year old wine. Port is put into warm water, which is urged to 
the boiling poiut, and then, as already stated, the wine is put into the cellar, and 
deposits a crust that looks the growth of years. Madeira is thus, as before re- 
marked, artificially treated. ‘The ancient umarium seems to have had the same 
olject of forcing a premature mellowness 

A vast deal might be written upon the methods adopted and ingredients used 
in carrying on these deceptions ; the present object is only to touch upon the sub- 
ject, in order to illustrate certain principles recorded in this volume; but more 

especially to show the readers how necessary it is to form a just judgment, and 
obtain a perfect acquaintance with genuine wines of every species, that he may 
thereby he better enabled to escape impovition 

Champagne is a wine in which adulteration is most obvious to suchas are well 
acquainted with it in the genuine state, and it is adulterated in England with 
more boldness than any other. ‘There is a very weak Champagne made in the 
country, which was until very lately consumed wholly on the spot, incapable of 
resisting decomposition for more than a year. This certain shrewd wine-makers 
from England have discovered, and imported as the best Champagne. It is 
without the flavour or bouquet of the genuine wine, it froths or effervesces 
freely, but the colour is paler than that of better quality. The wine is not 
worth more than a few sous the bottle in the country. In England it is pur- 
chased and drank for the genuine article by those who are only now and then 
introduced to wine of that name. Gooseberry wine itself is often passed off 
for Champagne upon the inexperienced, and the full price of the genuine wine 
exacted. ‘The very bottles are bought up for the purpose of filling with goose- 
berry wine, and then corked to resemble Champagne. ‘The most wretched wine 
that could be bought in the country at a franc a bottle is known to have been im- 
ported, to throw out the wine, and fill the bottles with Champagne from the | 
gooseberry, on which a profit of forty or fifty shillings adozen may be made. In 
France this wine is never adulterated by the grower, who has the wine of various 
prices and qualities, and is interested in ite reputation; he sells the inferior | 
kinds for what they really are. 

Acidity in wines was formerly corrected in this country by the addition of 
fresh lime, which soon falls ta the bottom of the cask. This furnishes a clue 
to Falstaff’s observation, that tere was lime in the sack, which was a hit at | 
the landlord, as much as to say his wine was worth little, the genuine juice was 
so disguised. As to the substances used by various wine doctors for flavouring 
wine, there seems to be no end to them. Vegetation has been exhausted, and 
the bowels of the earth ransacked, to supply trash for this quakery, which 
nothing will annihilate but the habit of drinking pure, unbrandied, unadulterated 
wine of the best vintages, let the wine be of the first or third class. Of this 
people will soon come to see the wisdom and good sense It may be asked 
how they are to obtain it? The reply is, go or send to the country. A few 
families might combine to pay a trustworthy person at first to go to the wine | 
grower, or deal with a particular merchant, a man of honour, whose determina- 
tion is to keep all classes of wine of the pure offspring of the grape. 

Into Oporto no less than four thousand pipes of Figueras wine are said to 
have been introduced, in one year, to mingle with the wines destined for England 
It is impossible to calculate what the loss to the public, in revenue, must be by 
the adulteration of wine in this country. The basis of most of these is Cape 
wine, which pays a low duty, and is consequently most conveniently useful in this 
transmutation of wines for purposes of Jucre. It can hardly be supposed, that 
when the population of the empire was ten and when it was sixteen millions no 
more wine was consumed. ‘The deficiency must not all be charged to the bad- 
ness of the times, nor to the increase of the cost of port wine, which, notwith- 
standing the stationary character of the demand, rose in price in a very rapid 
manner after 1753. England took then from eleven to twelve thousand tuns; 
= andnow, when she takes on an average but three or four thousan! tuns more, 

it is found to cost twenty times as much. ‘The truth is, that a vast quantity of 
: fictitious port is passed off in this country for that which is real, and the idea 
deserves credit from the very considerable importations of wine which can only 
he used for such purposes, to which two o1 three and twenty hundred tuns of 
Cape, a quantity of Beni Carlos, and of Figueras wines undoubtedly contribute, 
to say nothing of what is made without having in its constitution a single drop 
of grape juice at all 

The wines of Madeira are in like manner adulterated, wholly manufactured 
n England, which, from these devices, may justly claim the title of an universal 
wine country, where every species is made, if it be not grown. The wines thus 
manufactured is not served up at the tables of the rich, but is principally con- 
sumed by those who only drink wine occasionally, on the presence of friends. 
Not that the better classes of purchasers escape being imposed upon, but that 
they are cozened in a different manner, by giving West India Madeira an arti- 
ficial favour, and passing it off for that which is East India, and in consequence 
much dearer. The basis of the adulteration of Maderia itself is Vidonia, ming- 

ed with a little port, mountain, and Cape, sugar candy and bitter almonds, and 
the colour made lighter or deepened to the proper shade, as the case may require 
Even Vidonia itself is adulterated with cider, rum, aud carbonate of soda, to 
correct acidity ; sometimes a little port or mountain is added Sucellas, Cape 
tself, in short every species of wine that is worth while to imitate, are adulte- 
rated or manufactured in this country with cheaper substances. Common Sicilian 
wine has been metamorphosed so as to pass for Tokay and Lacryma Christi ; 


even Cape wine itself has been imitated by liquids, if possible, inferior to the 
genuine article 
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es ENGLISH HUNTING. 

The Hunting Season has been remarkably animated this year, and the papers 
are crowded with detailed accounts of exploits of the Nimrods. The following 
are fair specimens. | 

The Warwickshire hounds had a splendid day's sport on Monday last The 
meet was [imington, at the extreme north end of the Cotswolds, where a fox 
had long made himself notorious by his pugnacious qualities, having frequently 
been coursed both with greyhounds and sheep-dogs, and invariably turning round, 
when some distance a-head of his biped pursners, to fight and to lick the 
quadrupedsa. His custom was to stick his romp m the first hedge, and there 
defy any single dog that pursved him. The best, bowever, must have an end, 
and, as might have been expected, when the last hour of this gallant fellow 
arrived, he died nobly! For fifteen miles, without a check, did he wend his 
‘eet pads before the hounds, using every expedient his wily nature and great 
experience taught him te elude his pursuers. But, alas! the splendid pack 
would not be said “nay” to; and the fates conspiring to assist, with a burning 
scent rather more than mast high, the hounds tunning with their noses upwards, 
this gallant—this prince of a fox—died with al! the honoursof war around him 
Mr. Thornton, the spirited master of the hounds, lost one of his best horses in 
the run by breaking its leg in a cart ret im crossing a lane 


T+ 


The Brighton Harriers have had excellent sport of iate. On Friday week 


| faint. 
) hour each, and were captured) A third was chopped. 


| the sun at noon-day. 


| good run nevertheless ' 


| 
| business : 


they threw off at the Devil's Dyke, bat owing to the north winds the scent was | 
Two hares were speedily put up, which afforded a run of about half an 

On Monday last the | 
sport was of a more animated nature, and the last hare made a run of an hour 
She proved herself nothing but a good one. Lord Lake, Sir C. Pratt, and 
Capt. Quicke were among the held. 


; A SPORTING TAILOR 

From a sportsman to a tailor isa great jump, but if the tailor happen to be a 
sportsman the drop is much reduced. A few years since—and, for anvthing | | 
know to the contrary, he may now be going—there was a most extraordinary 


, member of the shop-board in Cheltenham, by the name of Hastings, whose 


passion tor the chase led him to follow hounds over a country in & manner, and 
to a degree, that would stagger belief, were not bis performances as notorious as 
He has been in the habit of constaatly starting on foot, 
from the kennel, with Lord Segrave’s hounds, quite regardless of distance, to 
cover; but what is still more extraordinary, from his hne wind and speed, as 


well as perfect knowledge of the country and the line foxes take, he has never 
| been known to be many minutes in making his appearance at the conclusion of 


the best runs. He has been known to hunt five days a week ow foot with Lord 
Segrave, and meet the Duke of Beaufort’s hounds on the sixth, On one ocea- 
sion he walked from Cheltenham to Berkeley (twenty-six miles), and found the 
hounds gone to Haywood, ten miles further. He was rather late, but saw a 
Of course, be has been patronized by Lord Segrave, 
who, I have been told, pays for his hunting gear—a fustian jacket and trousers ; 


| but his Lordship and all other sportsmen must lament thata man with so intuitive 


a knowledge of hunting, added to an enthusiastic love of the sport, should have 
ever been put upon a tailor's shop-board. It appears, however, that be is stil! 
the tailor on horseback, having an almost natoral antipathy to the saddle, which, 
perhaps, prevented his entering into the service of hounds: but if it be all true 
which 1s related of bis exploits on foot, and it be also true that it requires nine 
tailors to make a map, J can only say, | should like to be the man that nine such 
tailors as Hastings would make, I understand Lord Segrave more than once 
offered him 4 good situation as earth-stopper, but his answer always was, that he 
“could not stop earths a nights and hunt a days too.” In the summer months 
he works hard at his trade. What a strange animal is man, and what noble 
sporting is fox-hunting '—From * Characters of Hunting Countries,” by Nim- 
rod, in The New Sporting Magazine for December 


Monday last Lord Segrave's pack had an excellent ron from Coomb-end, losing 
their fox the other side of Barnsley Park. the seat of Sir J. Musgrave. Jere- 
miah Hawkins, Esq, rode up from home to meet his Lordship, and returned to 
the Haw the same day, after the chace, upon his favourite oid horse, which he 
rode at the same place, with Lord Negrave'’s hounds, the same day of the same 
month, twenty-four years ago! 

A LADY HUNTER 

Mr. Dansey's hounds met on Monday last and found at Halloughton Wood ; 
ran down by Thurgarton Priory, through Brookwood Hills, to Gonalston Hag ; 
then back by Thurgarton Hill, skirting Nerwood Park to Halam, and again through 
Halloughton Wood and Brockwood Hills towards Oxton Grange ; whenee Rey- 
nard bore to the right through Jackson's Wood, to the top of Edingley Dam, 
thence close up to the village of Farnsfield, and was run into in fine style in an 
open field whilst striving to reach Combe’s Wood, after two hours and 50 minutes, 
pace and country both frequently severe. The ron was certainly a very ringing 
but the striking characteristics of the day were the superior perform 
ance of the hounds (which require neither voice nor horn to cheer or guide them, 
and in steadiness and perseverance cannot be surpassed), and the extraordinary 
equestrian skill and nerve of a fair huntress, Mrs. Dyer, the wife of Lieut 
Dyer, of the 2d, or Queen's Bays, now stationed at Nottingham Barracks 
Although three-fourths of the field were regular!y beaten off at least 25 minutes 
before the death, this Jady was in as good a place at the finish, as she had been 
thronghout the day, and was, in consequence, presented with her just meed, the 
brush. She rode for the first time with the hounds, a horse which had run away 
with half the officers in the regiment; he, however, took no such liberties with 
her, affording another proof to the many we have witnessed, that there is nothing 


| for a violent horse like good temper, good nerve, and last, though not least, a 


light hand. 
—>— 


Vavicties. 


Married. —On the 29th instant, at St. Mary’s, Bevetley, Yorkshire, by the 
Rey. G. Blythe, Mr. William Merry, of Whitechapel, to Jane, youngest daugh- 
ter @ KR. Stepenson, Esq. of Beverley :— 

When at the altar hands are twined, 
The hearts are joyous—very ; 

And so was Jane's when—Blyth-ly joined— 
The parson made her Merry 


Epithalamic Epigrams.—At Cheltenham, Mr. Christopher Sutton, to Miss 


| Margaret Hands :— 


Pleasing fact of love requited, 
Here indeed is Hands united, 
At the same place, Mr. Robert Nott, to Miss Sophia Dewdney :— 
Happy be fair Sophy's lot, 
She once was single, now she's Nott 


Stanzas by Captain Ross.—The invitations to Captain Ross are said to have 
been so numerous that he had no alternative but to leave town fora time, or to 
submit to the prospect of being * killed with kindness ;""—so say the papers 
We believe this to be the fact: at least the following on the subject will give evi- 
dence of the truth :-— 

*’Pon my soul,” says Jacky Ross, 
‘*T must cut my stick now ; 
For invitations in the gross 
Come so precious quick now 
Why should I be made the * card,’ 
Just to please these ninnies ? 
D—n the Whigs, where's my reward— 
Where are all the guineas! 
Curse their grub and ditto bub— 
What's to me the whole, Sir 
Quick to Ross the shiners dub— 
Tohim who's seen the Pole, Sir 
The Captain is right: being so much the cause of attraction, it is but fair 
should draw some metal. 


he 


A Metamorphosis.—A countryman came to Paisley on basiness on Thursday, 
and was simple enough to allow John Barleycorn to drive from his craniam any 
little stock of wit that had been previously stowedthere. In sauntering abuut 
he fell in with a soldier of the 78th, who had just been liberated from Bridewell, 
and who was ashamed after liberation to face his comrades. Into a tavern in 
Moss-street the two went, and drowned any little cares that troubled them in a 
few noggins of Glenlivet 


in the dress of a highlander. The idea tickled the fancy of the Inchinnan man ; 
he agreed to the experiment, and in a few minutes, as to appearance, he might 
have been a companion to the gallant Charlie. The soldier wondered at the 
same time how he would look in plain clothes—made the trial—was in ecstasies 
with his appearance—tnarched off in double-quick time, and has not since been 
heard of. By and by the Inchinnan man, who had fallen asleep in his new dress, 
awoke, and found his knees cold 
matter; he found them bare! “* There was sae holes in the knees o’ my breeks 
when I gaed to sleep,” said he, ‘and what's the matter noo’ He opened bis 
eves, that visible as well as tangible evidence might be had of the state of his 
inexpressibles, when behold, a red coat, a kiit, tartan hose, and belt, bayonet, and 
bonnet met his eye '' He summoned memory, fancy, and judgment to his aid, 
rubbed his eyes in astonishment, but nothing could rub out the perception of the 
red coat, tartan kilt, and bare knees, and he at last exclaimed with the wife who 
had got a wee bit drapocky at the fair, 
« This is no me ’ 

On Friday, however, all doubts of his own identity were removed He, on the 
one hand, appeared at the bar of the Police Office with # complaint against 
the soldier for robbing him of his clothes, while, on the other hand, an officer of 
the 78th appeared and craved for him that punishment to winch, by the mutiny 
act, those are liable who aid and abet soldiers to desert 
of the case, the Magistrates were convinced that the Inchinnen man had indeed 
been diddled out of six or seven pounds worth of clothes together with the 
money in his breeches without any intention of assisting the soldier's escape 


He was therefore dismissed, and allowed, in borrowed toggery, to wend his way | 


to Inchinnan, “a wiser and a better man."—Pazsley Advertiser 

‘May I be married, Ma'” said a pretty brunette of sixteen to her mother — 
“ What do you want to be married for!” returned her mother. “ Why, Ma, 
you know that the children have never seen any body married, and I thought it 
migtt please ‘em.’ 

A Dissenter, on being solicited to subscribe to the rebuilding of achurch, said 
he could not consistently contribute any sum for tne erection of a steeple-house, 
but he had no objection to give fifty pounds towards the expense of taking down 
the old church 

Camporese was a gentlewoman in mind and in manner, 
resist at all ti which her sitaation exposed her 


but still unable to 


nes the insolence to At are- 


months 


‘in his title by bis eldest son, Capt. Kobert 


las Lady Ih Waiting to the Queen; the 


The soldier, eyeing his companion from top to toe, | 
evlogised his handsome shape, and thought he would look amazingly handsome | 


He put down his hand to feel what was the | 


On a full consideration | 
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hearsal of Pietro [ Eremito, she commenced the equisite quartette Mi manca la 
voce (my voice fails me) E Vero” (1 is true) whispered Madame Ronzi, bet 
loud enough for the bystanders to hear, which Camporese instantly coastised 
by a box on the ear 


A gentieman subject to the gout, on being told that this disease gave a long 
lease of life, answered, that the lease was at a rack-rent.— 

In the churchyard at Bideford, Devon, is this delectable inscription 

The wedding day appointed was, 
And wedding clothes provided ; 

Bat ere that day did come. alas! 
He sickened, and he—dided !! 

Mr. Salt, the Abyssinian traveller, used to tell of himeelf, that at his birth. his 
father meant to name bim Peter, bot a friend of his objected to the name, 
alleging that when he went to school, be would get no other appellation but 
Saltpetre 


—>-_ 
Sunmary. 


Lord Frederick Fitzclarence now unites in bis own person the appointments 
Aide-de-Camp and Equerry to his Majesty, Gentleman of the Horse, and As- 
sistant Adjutant-General at the Horse Goards. The last mentioned office is, 
however, understood to be honourary, the doties and the salary of it being per- 
formed and received by Major-General Gardiner, the first Assistant A djutant- 
General to the Forces. It is remoured that the Secretary at War has solicited 
the concurrence of the General Commanrding-in-Chief to hie plan for the aboli- 
tion of the offices of Adjutant and Quartermaster.Generals, respectively held 
by Sir Willoughby Gordon and Major-General Macdonald. It is proposed, how- 
ever, to retain ab Assistuntin each of those departments, to be under the control 
of the Secretary at War, 


Madame Bonaparte Wyse has lately retired to the Abbaye au Bois 


where 
the celebrated Madame Recaimier has also been for some years resident 


From a Correspondent -—No opposition was offered by the executors of Lord 
Dudley, te the annuity of £2,000 per annum, to Lady Lyndhurst -—for altho ah 
the noble Earl was notonously subject 
before he was placed 


to fits of mental aberration for twelve 
under restraint, yet as one of his most able 
speeches in Parhament was made subsequently to the signature of the codicil 
conveying the grant in question, the plea of lunacy would have been of course 
untenable 

Lady Lyndhurst is making great figure in the gay circles of the French me 
tropohie 

A new license for seven years has been granted to those infamous resorts, the 
gumbling houses of the Palais Roya! 

Rosny, the seat of the Dochess de Berri (formerly the residence of the great 
Sully), bas been taken possession of by the English banker, Mr. S , who had 
advanced such large sums on the property 

The Duke of Sutherland has presented to his numerous tenantry, in his 
county, the privilege of killing the game on their respective farms 


The remains of the late Lieut -General Sir Kenneth Dougias, Bart, were in 
terred yesterday week in the family vault at Dover. Sir Kenneth was better 
known as Brigadier-General Mackenzie, who, under the direction of the Jate 
General Moore, 80 effectually tramed, at Hythe and Shorneliffe, the celebrated 
light brigade, of the 85th British army, composed 
and the then 95th, now Kifle brigade. He became a Baronet about two yeers 
when, on the death of a Scotch relative, the name was changed, and an 
ient Baronetcy, sometime dormant, was revived 


of the 43d and 62d regiments, 
ago 
ant Sir Kenneth is succeeded 
Andrew Douglas, of the 13th Regi 
ment of Foot 

Baron Rothschild gave a grand entertainment on Wedoesday evening, at his 
residence at Stamford-hill, to Prince Esterhazy, Ponce Lieven and Prince Paul, 
M. de Bacourt, the Duke of Wellington, the Earl of Rosslyn, Lord Burghersh, 
the Spanish Minister (Don Juande Vial), &c, 1 Baron wall 
ther distinguished party at dinner on Monday next 

The Marchioness of Westmeath ha 


entertain ano 
succeeded the Countess of Brownlow 
period ol Lady Brownlow's attendanc © 
on her Majesty having expired 

A contract has been cntered into with Hagh Macintosh, Eeq.. the Government 
Contractor, by the Durectora of the London and Greenwich Kailway Company 
for executing that work, which, we understand, will be completed in the course 
of the ensumng year 


LONDON AND PARISIAN WINTER FASHIONS 
No sort of head-drese will be so fashionable this winter as turbans. They are 
made of materials of every description, from the must costly and rich, to the 
simplest and lightest. Plam gauze, either pink or white, forme very pretty 
turbans. Gauze figured in gold and silver, is much worn wo full dress. The 
newly introduced satins, figured in various colours, are also extremely elegant 
when made into turbans. Feathers, particularly those of the bird of paradise, 
| will be much in favour during the winter, for full dress 
The fashions of this winter will be extremely rich; perhaps they may even 
| deserve the epithet heavy. We are closely imitating the materials and the 
| forms of dress worn in the middie ages, which certamly are not calculated to 
| make a lady appear light and airy. However, these qualities are perhaps not in- 
| dispensable to grace, and it will scarcely be denied that the wide jupes sur- 
| mounted by the ainple drapery of open robes, are infinitely more becoming than 
| the scanty dresses which were worn a dozen years back Hlowever, be thie as 
it may. the fashions of the feudal ages are now perfectly restored, and old 
pictures seem to be the models from which the milliners borrow their patterns 
Velvet is in great request, for dresses, mantelete, and hats, For dresses it 
| should be of dark coloura, such as garnet, violet, or marroon; for mantelete 
| black, or the colour of the dress with which they are worn mantelets 
| are frequently fastened up the front with bows of mbbon 
Velvet hats are generally of one colour for the outside and lining. The 
feathers or flowers with which they are trimmed may, however, be of different 
colours: as, for example, a green or orange feather in a black hat. For the 
| morning promenade, nothing is more genteel than a hat of bieck velvet, simply 
| trimmed with ribbon, and a demi veil of black blonde or lace 
The reign of cloaks appears to be on the decline. They are scarcely worn, 
except as evening wraps For promenade or carriage dress, a Cashinere shaw! 
is considered infinitely more elegant and fashion ible than a cloak, The large 
scarf shawls, having black middiles, and deep palin leaf borders, are now prefer- 
red to all others 
Caps of black lace or blonde are much improved by being lined with coloured 
satin. They are osvally trimmed with gauze ribbon, or flowers 
| Some slight novelties are observable in the make of dresses and pelisses. 
Pelisses, whether of silk or eatin, are made with three plaits exactly in front of 
the corsage andthe jupe. ‘The reetof the corsage is plain in front. The back 
is plain as far as the shoulders, and gathered in slight fullness at the censure 
lain dresses are frequently made with folds en eventail, descending from the 
shoulders, and confined at the middie of the bosom by a smal! gause, The back 
| the same. Sometmes these plaite are five or six in nomber, and are closely 
confined, one upon another, at the waist 
Long sleeves, with double boui/lons above the elbow are much in favour. The 
upper bousdllon, which is extremely fall, is about the usoal length of a short 
sleeve, the second is less large, and the lower part close tothe arm Bows are 
placed between each interval of the bourllons 
Ceintures of satin ribbon are tied in short bows and end in front 
Black silk aprons are edged with beautiful borders embroidered in coloured 
silk 
Furs are much worn. For owt door wear, sable is now, as it always is, the 
| most elegant and recherché.— Dee. 7. 


THE BAY OF NAPLES 
By the Countess of Blessingion 

It is evening and scarcely a breeze ruffles the calm bosom of the beantiful 
bay, which resembles @ vast lake, reflecting on ite glassy surface the bright sky 
| above. and the thoesand glittering stars with which it is studded. Naples, with 
its while collonades, seen amidet the dark foliage of its terraced gardens, nees 
| like an amphitheater ; lights stream from the windows, and fall on the sea be- . 
neath like columneof gold. ‘The castle of St. Eimo crowning the centre ; Vesu- o 
vios, like a sleeping giant in grim repose, whose awaking al! dread, te to the left ; 
and on the right are the vine-crowned heigits of beaotifel Vamero, with their 
| palaces and villas peeping forth from the groves which surround them; while Ne 
rising above it, the convent of Camaldoli lifts its head to the skies " 

Resina. Portici, Castel-a-Mare, and the lovely shores of Sorrento, reach out 

from Vesuvius, as if they tried to embrace the isle of Capri, whieh forms the cen- 
tral object ; and Pausilipa and Misenum, which in the distance seemed joined to - 
Procida and Ischia, advance to meet the beautiful island on the right. The air, Pe 
as it leaves the shore, is laden with fragrance from the orange-trees and jasmine, " 
su abundant round Naples; and the soft mosic of the guitar, Or lively sound of 
the tambourine, marking the brisk movements of the tarantella, steals on the ear 
But hark! @ rich stream of masic, silencing s!! other, is beard, and a golden 
| barge advances, the oars keep time to the mosic, and each stroke of them sends 
| forth a si very light ;* nomerous lamps attached to the boat, give it at « little 
distance the appearance of @ wast shell of topaz floating on a sea of sapphire — 


‘These 





* There is a phosphoric quality m the Mediterranean Sea, which causes cach move 
ment of an oar to produce the effect of a edvery ‘eh 
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Zhe Albion. 


February 15, 








Nearer and nearer draws this splendid pageant, the music falle more distinctly | 


————EE — 


A very great reduction snd change is spoken of among the Engincers and | 


on the charmed ear; and one sees that ite dulcet sounds are produced by a band | Artillery. 


of glittering musicians, clothed in royal liveries ; 

This illuminated barge is followed by another, with a silken canopy overbead, 
and the curtains drawn back to admit the balmy air Cleopatra, when she sailed 
down the Cydnas, boasted not a more beautiful vessel ; and, as it glidesover the sea, 
it seems impelled by the music which precedes it, so perfectly does it keep time 
to its enchanting sounds, leaving a bright trace behind, like the memory of de- 
parted happiness. But whe is he that guides this beauteous bark? His tall and 
slight figure is curved and his snowy locks, falling over ruddy cheeks, shew that 
age has bent, but not broken him he looks like one born to command—a hoary 
Neptune steering over bis native element—all eyes are fixed on bim, but bis fol- 
low the glittering barge that precedes him. And who is she that has the seat of 
honour at bis side! 
and those light blue eyes and fair ringlets speak her of another land; her lips too 
want the fine chiselling which marks those of the sunny clime of Italy ; and the 
expression of her countenance bas more in it of earth than heaven. Innumerable 
hoats, filled with lords and ladies, follow, but intrude not on the privacy of this 
regal bark, which passes before us like the visions in a dreain. He who steered 
was Ferdinand, king of the two Sicilies ; and she who sat beside him was Ma- 
ria-Louisa, ex-empress of France.— Book of Beauty 


land. The Court at the Castle bids fair to be the most splendid since the days 
of the good Duke of Rutland. The affable, kind, and wvaffected manners of 
the Marchioness, and the splendid accomplishments, ease, and dignified deport: 
ment of the Noble Narquess to all classes of the community, bave justly endeared 
those personages to the Irish nation. — Court Journal. 


Capture of a Pirate —His Majesty's Ship Trinculo, 16, Com. Warren, bas 
again fallen in with another clipper schooner on the coast of Africa, called the 
Obaridad, which she captured after an animated chase of 14 hours, during which 
time she stood several shots at her masts and rigging. and a continued stream of 
musquetry, which nearly uorigged her. ‘The Charidad was considered the fast- 
est sailer on the coast, but the Trinculo, from her late improvements in trim, has 
beaten every vessel that has tried her since she left England.—Cork Constitu- 
feon 

The Marchioness of Hertford, who has been a resident in Paris ever since 
the peace of Amiens, is the Lady of rank to whom the various Journals allude 
as having obtained £500,000 by a recent decree of the Court of Chancery 
The Marchioness of Hertford was the once beautiful Mademoiselle Faniani, the 
jointly acknowledged daughter of the celebrated wit George Selwyn, and the old 
Duke of Queensberry ; the former left her all he had the power to leave ; and 
the latter to her and her second son, Lord Henry Seymour, always living in 
France, a large portion uf his immense wealth 

The Duke of Wellington's Charger.—The charger which the Duke of Wel- 
lington rode at Waterloo is kept in a smal) paddock adjoining a flower garden ut 
Strathsfieldsaye, from which the late Duchess used frequently to feed him with 
bread from her own hand. During the battle the Duke was on this horse 15 hours 
without once dismounting, and he has never been ridden since that day. It is 
a small chesnut horse, slightly made, and as it was quite a colt at the time of the 
battle, it ie wonderful how its strength was equal to the excessive fatigue 
it must have undergone. 

The Beefsteak Clots in Dublin has closed the season with a splendid dinner. 

We understand that Mr. Macready is preparing Lord Byron's Sardanapalus 
for the stage. It will aflord an excellent opportunity for the display of some very 
magnificent scenery 

Mr. Bunn bas gone to Paris, to be present at the representation of a ballet 
entitled The Amazon, with a view to producing it at the Garden. This ballet, 
we are informed, boasts but of one principal male dancer, and that a grotesque 
one. 

Pierce Egan's performance of the character of Bob Logic, at the Dublin Thea- 
tre, was not liked. A Dublin critic speaks of it in the following terms :—* We 
may now be permitted to say (having seen him play the part a second time) that 
it was one of the greatest humbugs, one of the most regular doos ever passed on 
a Dublin audience.’ 

A Florentine, named Masoni, has, through the introduction of the Ear! of 
Munster and Lord Burghereh, had the honour of performing on the violin in the 
presence of their Majesties, their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Gloucester 
and the Princess Augusta, at the Pavilion. His execution, precision, and fine, 
correct intonations have scarcely ever been equalled. Competent judges assert, 
that several parts of his performance were fully equal to Paganini’s. 


Greek Armorial Bearings —The national arms of the new kingdom are to 
consist of a Greek cross, argent, on an azure ground, and in the centre of the 
cross, a shield shaped like a heart, containing the twenty-one lozenges of the 
Royal Bavarian arms, eleven argent, and ten azure, ‘The crestto be a Royal 
crown, bearing an imperial globe or apple, and the supporters two coroneted 
lions; the whole to be set in a tent-shaped mantle, surmounted by a crown 
The seals of state are to be composed of the same coat, encircled by the words 
‘Otho, by the Grace of God, King of Greece.’ 


The report is again revived that a Peerage will be conferred on Mr. George 
Byng, the venerable and excellent M. P. for the county of Middlesex, with the 
remainder to his nephew, Capt, Byng, who married a danghter of the Marquess 
of Anglesey. 

The Marquess of Anglesey arrived at Rome on the 15th Nov. 

Lord Grenville still continues to linger at his house at Dropmore, where only 
faint hopes are eutertained of his recovery. ‘There was a slight improvement 
in his health on Saturday, which, we regret to say, soon subsided. His 
affectionate brother, the Right Hon. Thomas Grenville, remains with him 
entirely. 

Mr. Barrett, of the Pilot —The Solicitor-General denied that the present was 
a Whig prosecution. The time had arrived when all differences between Whig 
and Tory should cease—and it required the united efforts of all honest men to 
stem the tide of Radicalism, which threatened to overwhelm al! the institutions 
of the country. 

Dutiful Widow.—The clerk of a large parish not five miles from Bridgenorth, 
Salop, perceiving a female crossing the churchyard in a widow's garb, with a 
watering can and bundle, had the curivsity to follow her, and he discovered her 
to be Mrs. ——., whose husband had not long been interred. The following con- 
versation took place: “Ah! Mrs , what are you going to do with your 
watering can't’ “Why, Mr. P——, I have begged a few hayseeds, which I 
have in my bundle, and am going to sow them upon my poor husband's grave, 
and have brought a litte water with me, to make them spring.” The clerk 
replied : “ You have no occasion to do that, as the grass will soon grow upon 
it.” “Ah! Mr. P —~—, that may be ; but do you know my poor husband, who 
now lies here, made me promise him on his death bed I would never marry again 
till the grass had grown over his grave ; and having had a good offer made me, I 
dunna wish to break my word, or be kept as I am.” 


Sheriff's Court, London.— Freeman v. Pazanini.—Mr. C. Phillips stated that 
(his was an action brought by the plaintiff, a law stationer, against Signor Paganini, 
the celebrated violinist, to recover the sum of £31 10s. for services rendered to 
the defendant. The Learned Counsel addressed the Jury at great length. and 





Her fair, large, and unmenning face wears a placid smile; | verday, from Brighton, where he proceeded to have an audience of his Majesty, 


The Adjutant and Quartermaster-General of King’s troops in India are quite | 


| sinecures, and always have been so cunsidered. The deputies can very well per- | 
| form all the duties. 


The Duke of Wellington has given his sanction to the introduction of Tem- 


perance Societies into the army. A regimental Order of the Grenadier Guards, | 
of which his Grace is Colonel, is now lying before os, wherein it is stated that 
his Grace ‘ has inquired whether any Temperance Societies exist among them ;" ; 
and expresses his opinion ‘of the great advantages which might result from the 


adoption of systematic measures to repress habits of intemperance, and to en- 


courage sobriety.’ 


Sir Stratford Canning returned to his residence in Grusvenor-square yes- 


| previous to his departure to assume his functions of Ambassador at the Court 


of St. Petersburgh 


Sir John M. Doyle bas left town for France for a few days. One of his ob- 


jects is, we understand, to send off 400 men to Lisbon who have been recruited | 


| in Belgium, for the service of Queen Donna Maria. 


The infirmities of the venerable French Ambassador having rendered it pain- 


| fulto him to ascend a steep flight of steps, the Committee of the Travellers’ 
The Marchioness of Wellesly has already become extremely popular in Ire- | 


Club have arranged a sort of inclined plain, by which his Excellency is enabled 
to mount to his favourite haunt and enjoy a rubber with scarcely any personal 
inconvenience. On the 2d of February next the Prince will complete his 80th 
year, 

Parliament is to meet for the despatch of business on the 4th of February. 

Marshal Moncey, Duke of Cornegliano, nas been appointed Governor of the 
Invalids. The Count de Menars had Jeft Paris, charged with the sale of the 
Duchess de Berri's collection of pictures. Some bustle was observable in the 


| French dock-yards, but we have reason to know that it 1s solely with reference | 


| 





| to the projected expedition against Constantine. 


; 
Lieut. Donald Ferguson was drowned accidentally in the river Dochat, Scot- 


land, on the night of the 13th ult., having missed his way owing to the dark- 
ness of the night. 

Saturday, in the Court of Excise, no fewer than ten persons of both sexes 
were fined £50 each for being found in possession of private stills. The stills 
were condemned. 

Cadland, winner of the Derby in 1828, has been purchased by the French 
Government ; in addition to him and five from Lord Sligo’s stud it is report- 
ed that they have also bought Lottery and Langer. 


appear as the representative of that celebrated and renowned personage, ** Mr. 
Simpson, Master of the Ceremonies at Vauxhall-gardens ;" but the representa- 
tive of the character fell far short of the original. His friend, Mr. Bunter, was 
not so ambitious, and contented himself with assuming the more humble charac. 
ter of a countryman, dressed in a smock-frock, in which costume he was brought 
before the magistrate. 

The d Mr. Si and his friend, after astonishing the audience at 
the masquerade, were proceeding homewards, when “The Simpson” com- 
menced some recitations in a very loud tone of voice, and his friend the coun- 
tryman began to sing, * Fill every glass, for wine inspires us,” when a police 
constable of the B division came up and remonstrated with them on their con- 
duct in a very civil manner, and declared that the whole neighbourhood would 
be disturbed, whereupon the representative of ‘‘ The Simpson " behaved in such 
a manner as would have shocked the original had he been present, and the con- 
stable was at length compelled to take them both to the station-house, notwith- 
standing Mr. Sims a that he was * The Simpson of Vauxhall-gardens ;”’ 
however, at the station-ho¥se he declared that he was only a sham Simpson, and 
had merely taken the liberty of assuming that character. 

The disorderly conduct of the defendants having been proved by the consta- 
ble, Mr Gregorie called upon them for their defence. 

Mr. Sham Simpson immediately threw himself iuto a theatrical attitude, and 
in a loud voice, somewhat after the Simpsonian style of oratory, but a very poor 
imitation of the real Mr. Simpson, commenced nearly as follows :-—** Most 
noble sir, [am extremely sorry that I have the bonour to appear before you this 
day, but the imputations on my character, and that of my learned and most 
puissant friend here on my right, affects the very vitals of my heart— 

Mr. Gregorie tuld the Sham Simpson that he was not deaf. 

Mr. Sham Simpson—I know it, learned sir. He was about to proceed, but 





| was cut short by Mr. Gregorie ordering them to be discharged on paying Is. 


each. 
Mr. Sham Simpson—I pay the shilling, but I consider it a robbery. 


Sir, we 
both wish you a very good morning, and a happy Christmas. 


Mary-I.e-Bone.—Peggy Bowen, a little chubby, red-faced woman, whose 
countenance clearly indicated her to be the proprietress of rather an extensive 
stock of pugnacity, was brought before Mr. Rawlinson, to answer the complaint 
of another lady of equally fiery aspect, named Ann Lyall, who, as was alleged, 
had not only been insulted beyond bearing, but ‘ pummelled” also in a most 


|“ unproper’’ manner by the aforesaid defendant. 


It appeared, from the complainant’s story, that on the previous morning, as 
she was walking ina descent orderly kind of way along Little James's street, 
Lisson-grove, with some wash in a pail for a favourite pig at home, she saw the 
defendant, who immediately crossed over the road, and without any ceremony 


A report is prevalent that the King intends creating three Irish Dukes, and | gave her a specimen of her Billingsgate Lore, by applying the most “ odorous 
that the following noblemen are to be raised in the peerage :—Marquess Wel- | epitaphs,"’ not only to the pet animal alluded to, but also to her (the fair com- 
lesley, as Duke of Dublin; the Marouess of Lansdowne, as Duke of Kerry : | plainant), whose face and eyes she thought proper to ornament with divers marks 








} 


! 
| 


strongly auimadverted on the conduct of Paganim in suffering a cause for so 


paltry a demand to come before a court of justice 
his speech, said that Paganini had cleared nearly £30,000 from his performances 
in this country, and that calculating the time he played. he was paid onan average 
something more than £200 an hour. The Jury would, he was confident, give 
the plaintiff every farthing he claimed, which never ought to have been 
resisted by the defendant, whose conduct he must characterise as mean and 
paltry 

A number of witnesses were then examined, after which the jury without 
hesitation returned a verdict for the plantiff for £31 10s. being the full amount 
claimed 


Reported Changes and Reductions in the Army —It is reported that the Adju- 
tant and Quartermaster General are to be done away at the iiorse Guards, and 
that the duties of these departments are to Se performed by one officer, the Chief 


Mr. Phillips, in the course of | 


of the Staff and to be under the Secretary at War,—one assistant in the two | 


departments to remain. 

The Adjutant and Quartermaster General departments at Bardadoes, Jamaica, 
Halifax, and Canada, are to be done away, the duties to be carried on by one 
officer at those stations 

It has been recommended that all Commissariat officers, as also Staff. should 
be changed every four years, as it is found that many of them, after long residence 
become proprietors, farmers, &c.; and that, notwithstanding the orders to the 
contrary, a large number of soldiers are still employed as servants, carpenters, 
masons, and all other trades, leaving the duties so much harder on the other 
soldiers 

It has been found that after all the reduction that has taken place, the duties 
are as well carried on for the public as before, and the expense of those Staff 
Officers 18 enormovus,—not the pay which appears before the public. but the extra- 
ordinaries, of office-rents, stationary, postage, forage, coal, candles, fuel, horse 
keepers, office heepers, messengers.and soldiers employed as orderlies and servants, 
which will allow a reduction of the troops in the colonies 


and Earl Fitzwilliam, as Duke of Rockingham.—The Globe says that there is | 
not the slightest truthin the stories of Lord Grey’s retirement, or of the dis- 
cussions in the Cabinet as to the appointment of a successor.—The Russian 
government has the intention of establishing shortly navigation by steamers in 
the Caspian Sea. 

A society is about to be established, headed by Earl Spencer, for rewarding | 
boatmen who risk their lives for the preservation of their fellow creatures, from 
shipwreck, and for relieving the widows and orphans of those who perish in the | 
attempt. } 

The Duchess of Berry.—Letters from Italy contain the following :—‘* We 
learn from Leghorn, under date of 20th November, that on the night before Jast | 
died the daughter of Madame, Duchess of Berry, now Countess Lucchesi Palli, | 
born at Blaye” 


The Hon. Mr. Long Wellesley —Arrangments for a final separation between | 
this gentleman and his wife have been made. The lady has agreed to accept an | 
annuity of £700 payable quarterly, and properly secured. 


Lord Exmouth died on 3d December, aged 47. He was captain in the Navy | 
and Aid-de camp to the King and son of the late gallant admiral Lord Kingston. | 
—Sir P. Malcolm, now commanding the fleet in the Levant, is ordered home and 
sueceeded by Sir Josias Rowley —Mr. Cockburn is elected Lurd Rector of | 
Glasgow University. —An action has been brought against the Lord Chancellor, | 
by « Mr. Dicas, for false imprisonment. Verdict for the defendant was rendered. | 
Lord Eldon was examined.—The Marquess of Funchal, Donna Maria's Minis- | 
ter to England, died in London on the 30th November. Sir Kenneth Douglas | 
isalso dead. Captain Fenton, M.P. for Huddersfield, is also deceased. 


Canada.—The agreement betwen his Majesty's Government and the British 
American Land Company has been signed by Mr. Secretary Stanley and the De- 
puty-Governor of the Company, We understand the Company are making , 
arrangements for commencing the settlement of their purchase by the emigrants 
who may proceed to Quebec in the spring. 

The Konigsberg Journal says,—‘t Many of the Polish fugitives who lately 
sailed for North America from Dantzig, received, shortly before their departure, 
liberal presents from private persons 


THE CHINA TRADE. 

The London Gazette, of Dec. 14, contains the’orders in council, for the regula- 
tion of the China trade. The effect of these orders is—1l. To replace the 
supercargoes of the East India Company at Canton by “ superintendents” 
appointed by the government. 2. To give to those superintendants, provisonally 
all powers now enjoyed by the supercargoes of the East India Company, for the 
regulation of the commerce, and the preservation of good order amongst his | 
Majesty's subjects trading to Canton. 3. To establish acourt of criminal and 
adiniralty jurisdiction for the trial of offences committed by any of his Majesty's 
subjects on the shores, in the ports. or within 100 miles of the coast of China. | 
4. To appoint the chief superintendent judge of this court. 5. To add a jury 
of twelve English subjects, for the trial of facts, and to make the proceedings in 
open court. 6. To assimilate the proceedings of this court to the practice of 
the Courts of Oyer and Terminer in England, as far as difference of circum- | 
stances will admit. 7. To give power to the chief superintendent, as judge, | 
to form the necessary regulations under these differing circumstances, and to 
make such regulations and jaws on their publication by the established 
authority 

The next object is the payment of duties, and the orders go on to establish— 
8. That every vessel entering or trading tu the port of Canton shall pay a duty 
of 2s. per ton as tonnage ; and on goods, 7s. in the £100 of value. The value 
of goods inward to be computed at the Canton market rate, exclusive of the | 
duty. Any dispute to be settled by arbitration ; the superintendents, or their 
employers, choosing one arbiter, the commander or master of the vessel another, 
both British subjects, and they shal! chovse a third person as umpire. Thus the | 
disputed market price is to be settled by the arbiter in seven days, or by the | 
umpire in three, limiting the dispute to ten days. 9. The moneys raised by | 
these duties to form a fund towards the expenses incurred by the creation of | 
these establishments ] 


The Lords of the Treasury and Lord Palmerston are to | 
see to the execution of these orders. The preamble states that the Chinese | 
government has demanded some security from that of England for the peaceful | 
conduct of its subjects 

The Rt. Hon. William Lord Napier is to go out as Chief Superintendent. | 
The two senior servants of the Company are to act as the other Superin- 
tendents. The present Surgeon, Chaplain, and some of the senior clerks are 
to continue. 


CURIOUS COINCIDENCE. 

The dates of the following circumstances present at least a curious coinci- 
dence that ought not to be overlooked :— 
Nov. 13.—The Ear! of Durham files 
acriminal information against the Edi- 
tors of the Durham Advertiser, the 
John Bull, and the Standard, for an al- 

leged libel published in those papers. 

Nor. 18.—The Ear! of Durham files 
acriminal information against the Edi- 
tor of the Newcastle Journal for an al- 
leged libel in thac paper. 


Nov. 13.—The Ear! of Durham's at- 
torney, coal agent, and other partisans. | 
commit a violent assault in the office 
of the Newcastle Journal on the pro- 
prietor of that paper. 

Nov. 18.—The Ear! of Durham's at- 
torney, agent, &c., appear before the 
magistrates, and are held to bail to an- 
swer for the assault committed on Mr 
Hernaman and Mr. Walton. 

It has been frequently asked why the prosecution against this (Newcastle) 
Journal was not commenced the same time as those against the Durham Adver- 
tiser, the John Bull, and the Standard! And it has been suggested more than 
once that we should not have been prosecuted if we had not proceeded against 
the individuale who committed the assault in our office. To this we shal! only 


| say, that the magnanimous party have counted their reckoning, as they have of- | 


i 
i 


ten done before, “ without their host,” if they expected to compromise our pro- | 
ceedings by appeasing the wrath of their mighty master in Banco Regis. We 
do not deal in that way : truck-trade may be very good when small coals form the | 
basis of it! 


—>— 
Police. 
Bow-strest.—A Sham Simpson —On Friday, Mr. T. Sims, a theatrical gen- 


tleman, and Mr. S. Bunter, residents at Paddington, were charged with very 
disorderiy conduct in the public streets on the previous evening, about twelve 


Several Staff Officers have held their situations for many years, and it can be | o'clock 


no hardship for them to be changed ; besides, it 1s an injustice for uther deserving 
officers to be kept back 


Mr. Sims and his friend, it appeared, had been to a masquerade at the West- 
minster Theatre, Broadway, Westminster, and the former had the audacity to 


| Russia was suffered to continue her encroachments upon the Turks. 


and contusiuns. 

In reply to the charge, the defendant, Peggy. intimated to the magistrate that 
she should not have * flared up’’ as she did if Nance Lyal! knew how to behave 
herself; but the fact was, she was continually ordering all the boys and girls in 
the neighbourhood of James-street to salute her with the name of ‘* cock-eye,” in 
reference to an obliquity of vision of which she (Peggy) was the unfortunate pos- 
sessor. 

Mr. Rawlinson decided the weighty affair by ordering each to find bail for her 
peaceable behaviour towards the other for the next six months. 

—-_. 
NAVAL ARMAMENT IN PREPARATION. 
From Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

Several of the newspapers of the past week are sounding the alarm of war, 
and state facts which have undoubtedly an appearance of menace on the face of 
them. A large fleet they say is preparing of eleven sail of the line, with frigates 
and sloops of war, at Portsmouth. Itis to be ready to sailin January to join 
the powerful squadron which we have already in the Levant and upon the east- 
ern shore of the Mediterranean. We observed last week that the French fleet 
at Toulon was more probably directed against the Dardanelles than the western 
coastof Africa. We were the first journal which promulgated this opinion, 
although the Times of ‘Tuesday chooses to take it up as a discovery of its own. 
It is clear what is meant,—a war with Russia by the combined powers of France 
and England; except on condition of Russia receding from her arrogant pre- 
tensions of closing the Dardanelles at her pleasure according to the late treaty 
with the Porte, and making the Euxine Sea an exclusive maritime possession 
of her own. In our last article we did not express any opinion on this subject 
of the rights of England to interfere. confining ourselves merely to the case 
which Russia would make against French interposition. But it now becomes 
our duty to consider the point as regards England, and hence arise two ques- 
tions :—First, the policy of a Russian war, and its probable success; secondly, 
the means of carrying it on. Now, as to the policy of such a war, it is very 
doubtful. If a Russian war could arrest the fall of Turkey it might be politic 
enough ; but, in the language of Bonaparte, Turkey has accomplished 
her destiny, and run out her hour-glass to its last sand. Instead of being the 
potent and fierce barbarian she formerly was, blending the barbaric courage 
of northern Asia, its superstitious fanatacism and self-devotion, with the 
policy and cunning of the east, Turkey has sunk into a feeble imitation of 
European manners and war, and has thereby exchanged stern and sa- 
vage strength and patriotic devotion for weakness and contempt. It is 
impossible to prop up what remains of Turkey. We might as well endeavour 
to re-establish Palmyra in the wilderness, or to build anew the hundred gates of 
Thebes. If Russia do not absorb Turkey, Egypt and the southern provinces 
undoubtedly will; and astrong empire, established on the coastof Palestine and 
Syria, skirting the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, and extending into and 
garrisoning the innumerable islands and fortresses of the Archipelago, would 
be mach more dangerous to Great Britain than any aggrandizement procured by 
Russia in appropriating the falling fragments of Turkey. The truth is, we 
have begun alike too late to stop the progress of Russia and to arrest the fall of 
Turkey. Mr. Pitt, in the year 1792, sounded the note of preparation at the 


| time of the Russian armament, which he prepared to repel the Empress Cathe- 


rine when she seized upon Ockzakow in the Black Sea, and first set up asa 
maratime power in immediate opposition to the Turkish territories. Mr. Fox 
and the present minister (then Mr. Grey) opposed Mr. Pitt, and ridiculed such 
awar. They successfully contended, that the project of resisting the Empress 
Catherine was impracticable, and that a war for such a purpose would be rash 
and impolitic. Mr. Fox and Mr. Grey carried public opinion with them, and 
But what 
has she done within the last forty years’ She has obtained Akerman, and the 
mouths of all the large rivers which empty themselves into the Euxine ; and is 
so short a distance from the banks of the Danube that a few days’ march to the 
south would enable her to command all its debonehes into the ocean. In addi- 
tion to which she has possessed herself of Sebastopol, and indeed of every 
harbour upon the shores of the Euxine which can command its navigation, and 
serve as an arsenal for the safe construction of a navy. 

If rash and impolitic, therefore, to go to war with Russia in 1792, it is now 
much more so.—Russia is more firmly established in the Black Sea than ever 
and is enabled so to fortify the passages of the sea of Marmora and the straits of 
Constantinople, that we can scarcely hope to attack her with success. And as 
regards a military expedition sent in conjunction with our fleet, it would be im- 
possible to subsist an army in such distant countries ; added to which, that Aus- 


| tria will never suffer a French and English army to enter into Moldavia or Wal- 


lachia, and thereby to take her own territories in flank by piercing through Hun- 
gary and Crotia. Such a war would be impolitic on every consideration, 
more particularly if undertaken in conjunction with the French, who although 
our allies now, might at no distant day become our enemies. 

Next as to the maintaining of sucha war. Whence are the funds to come? 
The nation is already pledged to take off several taxes. We have shown that 


| thirty millions must be raised next year,—a kind of loan in the twentieth vearof 


peace, and larger than an ordinary war loan,—to satisfy the debts contracted by 
the late parliament to the East and West Indies and the Bank of England. Added 
to this some of the more pressing domestic taxes must be taken off, particularly 
the sssessed taxes, and the whole, if not a portion of the malt tax. Whence, 


then, are the funds for maintaining such a war to come! 


—_—~>— 
LATE AFFAIRS IN PORTUGAL. 
By an ey¢-wilness 

We alluded in our yesterday's statement of affairs in Portugal toa serious mu- 
tiny in the town of Faro about six weeks ago, and mentioned the great appre- 
hension felt at Lisbon for the safety of that place. 

The garrison of Faro consists of about eighteen hundred Portuguese troops 
one battalion of French infantry, and one squadron of Lancers, most of whom 
are English, and the remainder French. The Viceroy of the Kingdom of Al- 
garve and Commander in-Chief of ite armies, as the above-mentioned handful of 
men is magnificently denominated, feeling himself offended at the presumption 
of the foreign troops, resolved to try whether he could not do without the French 
battalion, and sallied from the town with the Portuguese infantry and the English 


| Lancers, after telling the French Colone! that his services and thoee of his regi- 


ment could he dispensed with. At about a mile from the town they fell in with 
the Guerillas, and the English Lancers charged the Miguelite cavalry, whom, 
though far superior in number, they put to flight, and pursued close to the foot 
of the mountains, from whence, he ng unsupported, they feil back upon the 
main body. The General now ordered the Portucuese in concert 


with the 
British, to attack a body of Guerilla infantry poste 


) great force on the top of 
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a hill, the Miguelite cavalry being Crawn up on the level grocod in front. The 
Lancers again charged, and again drove all before them, till about two hundred 
infantry in ambush behind a high bank, starting up, let fly a volley among them 
It being impossible to charge owing to the nature of the grownd, the English 
kept their position waiting ull their own Portuguese infantry, who were advanc- 
ing on flank of the Guerillas, should have dislodged them. The Miguelites 
fought stoutly, but nothing, our informant declares, can be imagined mure con- 
remptible, and at the same time more laughable, than was the behaviour of the 
soi-disant Constitutionalists : they actually turned aside their heads while hiring, 
and ran bebind each other to avoid the fire of the enemy ; in a few minutes they 
ail ran away. The English thus abandoned, did not relinquish their position till 








nearly surrounded, and then galloped down the hill, the enemy making way for | 


their retreat. The retrograde movement continued, and the victorious Guerillas 
would have probably entered the town with the flying party, bad not the French 
Colonel turned out his battalion: in passing the Viceroy, the Colonel ironically 
congratulated his Excellency on the triumphs of the day, which, he observed, 

ut the Portuguese character for courage out of question, even if former events 
had left it doubtful; then changing his tone, observed, ‘1 do not come on your 
account, but to preserve the English Lancers, who have so often succoured my 
battalion, and whom the cowardice of their allies would sacrifice to the over- 
whelming numbers of an enemy less contemptible only than themselves.” ‘The 
French then flying upon the Guerillas, at once attacked and routed them. 


We have been particalar in describing this affair to account for those divisions | 


in the garrison which consequently ensued. The English and French refused 
to go out again with the Portuguese owing to their cowardice ; they also claimed, 
we suppose for the hundredth time, their long-witnheld pay, and insisted on their 
rights as volunteers, freely to quit or remain in the service, being acknowledged 
During three days the town was in a state of great anxiety, the Euglish, who be- 
gan the mutiny, keeping their barracks against the Portuguese. At last the 
Governor came down to the barracks, promised to send the clothing, &c. they 
required, thanked them for their important services, acknowledged the justice of 


their cowplainta, which he pledged his honour to redress, and prevailed on them | 


to return to duty.~—London paper. 
—— 
MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS, 


To Congress, on the subject of the United States Bank, and the Currency. 

At a meeting of the signers of the Memorial of Merchants and others, held 
at the Merchants’ Exchange, February 11th, 1834— 

On motion, Jonathan Goodhue, Esq., was chosen Chairman, and John P 
Stagg appointed Secretary 

James G. King, Esq, from the Committee of Delegates, made the following 

REPORT. 

The delegation appointed by the Signers of the Memorial of the Merchants, 
Traders, Dealers and others, of the city of New York, to present the same to 
Congress, beg leave respectfully to report to their constituents, that upon their 
arrival in Washington, they waited on the Representatives in Congress from 
this city, and on the Senators from the State of New York, with a view of re- 


questing their aid and co-operation in properly imtroducing to their respective | 


houses the Memorial they had in charge. 

[After stating that some of the members for New York declined presenting 
the Memorial, and that Mr. Selden at length undertook that duty, the Report 
proceeds. } 

By Mr. Wright, from this State, the memorial was presented in the Senate, 
in satisfactory terms, and considering that he had so recently promulgated such 
opposite opinions, your delegation desire to award him their thanks 

Your delegation also waited upon the President of the United States, by ap- 
pointment, and was received with that courtesy fur which he is distinguished, 
and in a long interview after explaining the actual state of commercial affairs in 
this city, and declaring in explicit but respectful terms, as the result of the ex- 
perience and best judgment of our commercial men, that a national bank was 
absolutely necessary for the proper regulation of paper currency as now estab- 
lished, and upon which the whole business of the country wns based, they re- 
ceived from him the most decided assurances of the entirely opposite views, 
entertained by himse!f, and the most unqualified declarations, that in no event 
would he ever vonsent to restore the deposites or to re-charter the bank of the 
United States; that he was determined to make the experiment of carrying ou 
the fiscal concerns of the nation, through the State Banks, until the expiration 
of the U. S. Bank charter, and if the experiment failed, some scheme might be 
devised of collecting and depositing the revenue, without the intervention of any 
monied institution. 

The President held out no expectation of the establishment at present, of any 
National Bank, but added that he felt great sympathy for the New York mercan- 
tile distress, for its merchants had honourably and punctually performed all their 
engi gements to the Government, with unparalleled fidelity 

Y our delegation then waited upon the Vice President, but from official engage- 
ments he was at that time unable to hold any converse with them, upon the sub- 
ject of their mission, but at another moment to a portion of your delegation, the 


Vice President expressed similar views and determinations to those manifested | 


by the President. 

Your delegation had an interview with Mr. Taney, and derived from him a full 
confirmation of their conclusions resulting from what had passed during their 
visit to Washington. In conclusion your delegation regret to say that it is their 
sincere conviction, that nothing is intended to be done by the Goverument for 
the present, that no plan is under its consideration for the future, in respect to a 
Nationa! Bank ; that the administration is determined not to recharter the pre- 
sent U. S. Bank under any possible modifications, nor to propose any new Bank, 
and instead thereof, to rely upon State Institutions, until hard money can be made 
to supersede the actual paper currency of the country 

James G. King, James Boorman, Charles H. Russell, John A. Stevens, 
R. C. Cornell, D. W. S. Olyphant, Jas. W. Oris, Elbert G. Anderson, P. Perit, 
Joseph Kernockan, 8. S. Howland, G. S. Robbins, J. Cramby, T. W. Gale. 


tegrity and property enough in the community to carry it through the present 
unparalleled sufferings and impending evils, ultimately to safety and pros- 
perity. 

2. Resolved, That the commercial community in this crisis must rely for their 
preservation on their own energies, on mutual forbearance and assistance, and 
that this emergency calls for a calmness, liberality and firmness equal to its se- 
verity ; and that on these means, and through them on the resturation, as far as 
practicable, of public confidence, this community must now depend 

3. Resolved, That with a view to these objects, and to the importance of com- 
bining mercantile influence and opinions fur commercial, and not for party ends, 
and by the exercise of this influence, to ameliorate present distresses and tu avert 
future evils, that a Union Commirree of tweuty-five persons be now appointed, 
whose duty it shall be to confer with committees of the state and national banks, 
with a view to produce that entire concert and harmony of action, essential to 
enable them to afford the greatest possible relief to the community. 

4. Resolved, That this Committee te farther instructed to adopt immediate 
measures, by a union of the Chamber of Commerce and the Board of Trade, or 
by such other measures as they may deem expedient, to constitute a general 
organ of commercial sentiments and vpinions, in order by concert and unanimity 
of action, to secure to this great mercantile community a just and proper infiu- 
ence 

5. Resolved, That the committee endeavour to procure from the State Leg- 
islature, an expression more in accordance with the present opinions of its con- 
stituents than those recently adopted by it, on the subject of the removal of the 
deposits and of a National Bank 

6 Resolved, That this committee have power to appoint Delegates to proceed 
to Washington, Albany, and other cities, if thought advisable, to further the ob 
jects of their appointment, and generally to adopt such measures as may be 
deemed expedient in this crisis for the public good 


In pursuance of the above resolution, the following persons were appointed | 


and constituted the Union Committee 


Albert Gallatin, Jonathan Goodhue, John Haggerty, James Boorman, James | 


Brown, Rufus L. Lord, Isaac Carow, John G. Coster, Thomas Brooks, Hubert 
Van Wagenen, Joseph Kernochan, John A. Stevens, D. W. C. Olyphant, James 
G. King, G. G. Howland, Nathaniel Weed, John W. Leavitt, David Lee, Pan- 
ning C. Tucker, Elbert J Anderson, Francis Olmstead, Charles H. Russell, 
E. G. Faille, Philip Hone, John P. Stagg 
JONATHAN GOODHUE, Chairman 
JOHN P. STAGG, Secretary 


_ Twenty-five cents each will be paid at this office for three copies of No. 50, 
Vol. 1, of the Ataton, New Series; also fifty cents each will be given for 
three of No. 3, and three of No. 38 








Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, par. 


ENE ALIBIOW. — 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1834 





After our paper went to press on Saturday last two packets arrived, which 
put us in possession of London dates to the 23d of December. We gave 
tolerable abstract of the news in a large part of our edition, and to-day continue 
to make extracts; but the intelligence is not of a very important character 

The Spanish contest is still maintained with spirit by the Carlists, although 


‘he Queen's party have recently gained some important advantages Genera! 





Ziie Alvion. 


Saarsfield—who by the way is a native of Ireland, and hae at this moment a 
brother living im the county of Louth—pursves his successes with vigour, and 
but for the well known indomitable spirit of the guerillas we should suppose 
the affair was at anend. Time, however, will show how far this is the case — 
Gen. Rodil, Captain-Genera! of Estramadura, had been detached with a strong 
body of troops to traverse the whole Portuguese frontier for the purpose of cap- 
turing Or putting to flight Don Carlos. Rodil, however. exceeded his orders, 
and actually crossed the frontier and invaded Portugal ; he marched upon 
Miranda, and not finding his prey there, proceeded to Chaves. This violation 
of a neutral territory, it is affirmed, has been protested against by the Ambassa- 
dors of Russia and Prussia at Madrid, and Rodil wil! probably be recalled 

The armies of the rival brothers in Portugal remain in the same position 
Much dissatisfaction is said to exist in the Councils of Pedra ; that there is 
discontent among the foreign troops is reasonable enough—in fact the article 
which will be found in another column tells a pretty plain tale, and reads 
marvellously like truth 


A strong sensat'on has been produced on the public in England, in conse- 
quence of the great activity that was supposed to prevail in the different 
Dock yards. Numerous were the reports that ships of war were fitting out 
with all haste, destined, as was supposed, for the Dardanelles, there to counter- 
act the designs of Russia Similar preparations were also making, it was said, 
in the French ports, and that a fleet at Toulon was ready for sea, and about 
to proceed to the Levant to co-operate with the British force. At the last 
| dates, however, the alarm had somewhat subsided, although it is not disguised 

that a strong naval squadron will be sent to the Bosphorus without delay 


Butthe prostrate condition of Turkey, and the consequent dangerous position 
| of Russia, cannot fail to imbue the minds of European statesmen with alarm 


[he golden opportunity of succouring Turkey in the hour of trial was lost, both | 


by France and England, the former through the bad negotiation of her Admi- 
ral and Commander in the Levant, and the latter by indifference and supineness, 
during which time Russia stepped in and reaped a rich harvest of advantages 
That act alone destroyed the balance of power in Europe, and which will not be 
restored withoot an appeal to arms. ‘The article from Bell's Weekly Messen 
ger, which we insert to day, is full of instruction upon this point, and we beg 
the attention of our readers thereto, premising only that Bell's love of peace in- 
duces him to overjook the dangers to be apprehended from the Muscovite supre- 
macy at the ancient capital of the Crescent 


We had written thus far, when the arrival of the Foland from Havre, obliged 
us to suspend further remarks. She sailed on the 26th Dec. and brings us the 
| Speech of the King of France on opening the Chambers 


It is as follows :-— 
HIS MAJESTY’S SPEECH ON OPENING THE SESSION OF THE 
| CHAMBERS. 
Paris, December 24, 1833 
“ Peers and Deputies, 

**Gentlemen,—France has continued in undisturbed tranquillity since our 
last Session, and the enjoyment of the blessings of order and peace. Through 
out the country, industry and labour meet with their reward. ‘The population, 
occupied and peaceful, feel assured of the stability of our institutions, of my 
fidelity in watching ever them, and that public security is the pledge of national 
prosperity 

“Tt was by guaranteeing our rights, protecting our interests, and by the equity 
and moderation of our policy that we have obtained these happy results 

‘In order to render them lasting, we shal! persevere with energy and patience 
in the same system. An unceasing vigilance is still necessary ; insensate pas- 
sions and culpable manceuvres are at work to undermine the foundations of so- 
| cial order 
| ‘ We will oppose to them your loyal concurrence, the firmness of the Magis- 
| trates, the activity of the Administration, the courage and patriotism of the Na- 

tional Guard and the Army, the wisdom of the Nation, enlightened as to the 
danger of those illusions, which those who attack liberty, in pretending to de- 
fend it, still seek to propagate—and we will insure the triamph of constitutional 
order and our progress in civilization. It is thus, Gentlemen, that we shall at 
| length put an end tu revolutions, and accomplish the wishes of France. | thank 
her for the support she has given me. I thank her for the tokens of confidence 
| and affection with which she has surrounded me. I received them with emo 


| tion in such of the provinces as I have been able to visit; and I render thanks | 


to Providence for the blessings which our country already enjoys, and for those 
which the future holds out a promise 
“You also, Gentlemen, will second me in my endeavours to protect the in 
| crease of our national wealth, in opening to our commerce and industry new 
sources of prosperity, and to spread ease with labour throughout all classes of 
the population 
“| hope that the new Law of Customs, while it evinces the progress of our 
| industry, will conciliate the protection that is due to it, with those principles of 
wise liberty which enlightened governments are disposed to admit 
* Popular Instruction has received, thanks to your concurrence, a salutary 
impulse. 


speedily presented to you. ‘The public revenue improves, and every thing 


perity. 


wiil also be submitted to your deliberations. I have reason to hope that the 
promises uf the Charter will be accomplished in the course of this Session 
* [am happy to announce to you that our relations with all the Powers, and 
the assurances I receive from them as to their dispositions, leave no doubt as to 
the maintenance of the general peace 
“ The Penmsula has become the theatre of important events. 
‘As soon as the Government of the Queen Donna Maria II. was established 
at Lisbon, I renewed our diplomatic relations with Portugal 
"In Spain, the death of the King Ferdinand VII. has called the Princess his 
daughter to the Throne. I hastened to acknowledge the Queen Isabella II. hop- 
ing that such prompt acknowledgment, and the relations it established between 
| my Government and that of the Queen Regent, would contribute to preserve 
Spain from the miseries with which she was theatened. Already tranquillity is 
beginning to be restored to the provinces in which rebellion had broken out 
The corps d'armée, which I bave ordered to be formed, will protect our frontiers 
| in fany event 
*» Continuing to be intimately united with Great Britain, we have every reason 
to hope that the difficulties which still retard the conclusion of a definitive 


will compromise neither the great interests of Belgium nor the tranquillity of 
Europe 

“ Switzerland has been momentarily disturbed by dissentions, which the pru- 
dent firmness of her Government ina short time appeased. I hastened to 
render her the services that she had a right to expect from a faithful and dis- 
interested ally. 

“ The Ottoman Empire has been threatened with great perils. I was 
anxious to hasten a pacification at once called for by the interest of Franee, and 
the stability of European order. I shall continue my efforts to ensure its pre- 
servation 

‘** The events which I have just mentioned, and especially the situation of the 
Peninsula, have rendered it my duty to maintain the army upon the footing re- 
quired by the safety of the State 

** Let us consummate our work, Gentlemen; let order, powerful, and re- 
spected, be henceforth shielded from every attack. Let the efficacious protec- 
tion of the national interests dissipate the last hopes of the factious, and France, 
happy and free under the tutelary shield of the Government she has founded, 
will at length pursue without obstacle the career of her prosperity. This is my 
most ardent wish, and you will assist in securing its accomplishment.” 


It isof course pleasing to learn that France enjoys the best understanding 
with allthe other great powers, and to be assured that peace will not be dis- 
turbed. Yet it seems odd, that with such prospects his Majesty cannot re- 


duce his immense military establishment, and the reason which he assigns as the | 


principal one, namely, the disturbances in Spain, is equally singular. For our 
parts we cannot see what the King of France has to do with the Spanish con- 
test ; that question is purely local, and concerns no other nation but Spain her- 
self, The same observation applies to Purtugal, where the mischievous conse- 
quences of foreign interposition are as palpable as they are lamentable. The 
tranquility of the Peninsula will never be restored until Talleyrand and Earl 
Grey cease to intermiddle with its affairs. The accounts from Spain by the 
Poland represent the Carlists to be as active as ever 
ing -— 
At Aranjuez disturharces have become so seriete@ to warrant the appoint- 
| ment of a Governor with unlimited powers,qg@ @ a @ate of siege. The officer 
eppuinted is Mayor Don Manuel Pinto, who has ems emp already, accompanied by 


| were shot 


| Remisa, the Director-Genera 


| Fund. —Another le 


“The Finance Law, and those required by the execution of treaties, will be | 
foretels that it will continue to follow the ascending movement of our pros- 


| Several projected laws, some of which have been already presented 'o you, | 
1. Resolved, as the opinion of this meeting, that there is energy, abilty, in- | 


Treaty between the King of the Belgians and the King of the Netherlands, | 





We extract the foliow- | 


| patrons and frénds. 





55 
an Advocate, 


7 TS 
oaperen and who is to act as his counsellor in the Courts Martial that are 
The Queen, wishing to hont in the forest of Vignuelas, was obliged to sur- 
round hereelf with troops in urder to ensure her personal safety. At Almodovar 
a band of 350 men are moving about the country, proclaiming Don Carlos. At 
Algadete, & monastery has been converted inte barracks for Carlist insurgents 
At Fuente del Rope! and Castro Gonzalo, Carlist soldiers have been seen tak 
the road to Portugal, probably to jon Don Carlos At Olmeda the Volant ~ 
who escaped from Madrid have been overtaken and dupersed by the over 
troops. At Jepes sixty Carlists have allempted na gain possession of some >. 
perty belonging to the Queen, the burghers have been armed as a means of 4 
tection. At Valderroble and Calaccite some conawerable columne of Cartets 
are said to have been attacked by Gen. Carattala. At Elda and Petrer the Car- 
lists have been endeavouring to stir up the people, bet Col Jartos, who on the 
Sth was at Infantes, was preparing to attack them. In La Mancha El Locho 
is at the head of the insurrection which has proclaimed es Carlos In th 
country also are the bands of Sedillo and Barba r 
; At Cabreros and Naval Carnero in the very ‘environs of the capital, bands of 
Carlists audaciously parade abovt: they are paid and protected o the convent 
of Guisando. On the 2od inst. the Bishop of Leon quitted the oan of Cara- 
rellos in order to join Don Carlos. taking the direction of Carcion. ‘Troops have 
been sent against the convent of Matailana, one of the principal oeeeniibae of re- 
bel liow. Phe accounts from Bilboa and Biseay are much more favourable to the 
Queen's cause. Don Vincent Sanchez Salwador has been appointed military 
governor ad interim of Badajoz. At Seville a Carlos plot has been discovered 
and many arrests have been made, and the Prefect of Police at Santa Crog hee 
been obliged to place many of the most distinguished inhabitants of the town in 
secret confinement. A great many officers of the Regiment de la Reyna who 
were im garrison there have deserted and fled to join Don Carlos in Portagal — 
At Riofriv the chief Balmaseda is prox laiming Don Carlos at every point. On 
the 4th he took from the Royal Depot at Siguenza ten thousand unifurme for 
365 men, and 17 muskets At Bulares the Carlist ebief Vargas has been sur 
prised, taken and shot, but his followers continue to devastate the country 
* At Valencia the whole country is filled with Carlist bands, but the bigh road 
is not Occupied by them General San Martin is shortly expected to arnve in 
the province and putthem down. At Burgos, on the Sth, several Carlist chiefs 
Phis part of the kingdom is remarked for ite fanataciem. The rebel 
leader, Carnicer, is at Beeeite with 300 armed men. ‘Thia is & general view of 
our situation, which can scarcely be considered as an advantageous one, when 
the difficulties it throws in the way of collecting taxes, and providing the Go- 
vernment with the means of pulling down the insurrection are taken into the 
account. Under these cir: imstances, the announcement of the retreat of M 
of the ‘Treasury, is not without importance. It 
will be succeeded by M. Gargollo, Director of the Sinking 
tter from Madrid of the same date gives the following -— 


“M Burgos, the Minister of the Interior, has been honoured with the Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Isabella the Catholic.” 


Extract of a letter of the 20th inst. from Bayonne -— 

* One of the Secretaries of the French Embassy at Madrid arrived here yes 
terday, having been stopped and robbed by the Carlists at Villa Real. The mail, 
which left here on the 16th for Madrid, has also been stopped at Villa Real. The 


is reported that he 


| letters were taken out, and the passengers robbed." 


The House of Assembly in Lower Canada has resolved to exhibit articles o 
impeachment against Lord Aylmer, the Governor-in-Chief! This is rather 
useless, as no tribunal exists in the colony competent to try his Lordship, Ae 
well might the London Courts of Conscrenee for the recovery of small debts, 
attempt to impeach the Lord Chancellor for not taking proper care of his Ma- 
jesty’s conscience—God bless hun. The 15th of February is the day fined for 
epening the solemn farce. How much it is to be lamented that the members 
do not apply themselves to the business of the country, and enable their con 
stituents, by wise and judicious laws, to reap the full benefit of the happy and 


prosperous state of things that Providence has sent among them 


The Report of the Delegation which proceeded to Washington with the me 
morial of the merchants of this city relative to the United States Bank, is of 
great importance, inasmuch as it developes the views of the General Govern 
ment On this inportant question. It will be seen that the President, Vice Pre- 
sideut, and the Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Taney) are opposed to any re- 
newal of the charter of the present Bank, or to creating any other National 
Bank whatever 





A melancholy circumstance took place in the House of Representativas on 
Tuesday, Mr. Bouldin, of Virginia, while addressing the House, suddenly 
fell, and expired almost unmediately W hat adds to the afflicting natore of this 
dispensation is, that Mrs. Bouldin was present and sitting in the ladies’ gallery, 
listening to the debate, when the awful event occurred, ‘The agony of the 


| afflicted lady cannot be described 


A new paper is just established by Col. Bustead at London, in Upper Cana- 
da, called the True Patriot. We are well satisfied with the numbers that have 
already reached us, and think the journal calculated to be very useful in the 
District where it circulates as well as to the Province generally. Jt is well got 

up in all respects 
Burns's Anniversary was this year celebrated at New Haven with great eclat 
We have not room for the details, but state in brief that the Chair was taken 
by Mr. W. Mitchell, who made a very sensible and patriotic address to the eom- 
pany assembled. The Toasts and Songs were good, and harmony and good feel- 
ing prevailed throughout the day. ‘The proceedings at length were published in 
| Tue Emtorant ot the Sth inet 

Mr. McDonald Clarke will repeat the Lecture on “ Love and Marriage, ae 
connected with the interest of Religion and Heman Happiness,” (delivered ip 
Boston) at the Lecture Room of Clinton Hall, on Wednesday evening the 26th. 

Mr. Payne's new tragedy, Virgima, which we announced a short time ago, 
will be brought forward on Wednesday next at the Park Mr. Parsons, from 
the Western Theatres, to whom Mr. Payne has generously presented the piece, 
will appear in the leading character. We have seen a critique of this produc- 
tion that awards to it the highest praise, and leads us to entertain the moat fa- 
vourable anticipations of its success. It is to be produced, we repeat, on 
Weduesday. 

Park Theatre —On Tuesday the performance for the benefit of the “ Ameri- 
| can Institute of Letters’’ took place, when was presented Mr. Payne's tragedy 
of Brutus, Mr. J. J. Adams performing the principal character, which he did 
| with moch skill and effect. After the tragedy, an address for the occasion was 
| delivered by Mre Sharpe, which was well received; it is the production of Mr. 

S. L. Fairbeld, aed confers much credit on the author. Mr. Adama, we believe, 
has been mainly instrumental in bringing about this benefit, and we are glad that 
his exertions have been 80 well rewarded. 
| The Cataract of the Ganges bas been revived at the Park, and re-produced 
with great splendoor. The popularity of this spectacle a few years ago, ez- 
ceeded that of avy other melo-dramatic exhibition we recollect on the New 
| York boards. We trust it is destined to be equally successful now. 

Dr. Bird, the American dramatic writer, has produced another tragedy —The 
Broker of Bogota—which has been performed at the Bowery,—Mr. Forrest 
taking the leading character. It was received with the most flattering success 
by crowded audiences, which bestowed their well-merited applause upon both 
author and actor. The trial scene in the fourth act, and the concluding scene 
of the piece, are both in the highest degree dramatic and effective 


We find the following announcement in the daily papers. The young lady 
has our best wishes for ber success in the arduous profession which she is about 
| to embrace -— 
| “ American Theatre—Bowery.—The Manager hae great pleasure in an- 


nouncing the first appearance, on the stage, of Mies Priscilla E. Cooper, who 
will shortly come forward, as Virgema, un the occasion of the Benefit of her 
| father, of which due notice wii! be given.” 

We are requested to call the attention of our readers to the managerie m the 
| Bowery, which we readily do, as the collection of rare and noble animals at 
| that establishment is very great, and probably exceeds that of any other ever 
presented inthis country. The building, which is very extensive, is nightly 
| thronged with visiters from ail parts of the city 





" HE SUBSCRIBER having retered for the present from his profession, as 
Dentist, his apartments, No, 69 Chamber-st. i be occupied by Mr. Jou» 

Buapece, wh< vi! continue the practice of the profession. 

From the reputation of Mr. Burdell, as a Dentest, and the satisfaction he bes 


| given to some of the most respectable families, as well as from my own knowledge of 
| his professional abiliues,{ do not hesitate in confidently recommending him to my 


D. ROSSETER 
Feb. 15.—h.] 
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- a3. 
Sung by Mr. Wood ; Composed and Arranged for the Piano Forte, by G. Herbert Rodwell. Philadelphia, published by Geo. Willig, 171 Chesnut street. 
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Bright, bright are the beams of the morning sky, And sweet dew the red blossoms sip ; But brighter the glances ea woman's eye, And sweeter the dew onher lip ; 
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flows Ah! who would not taste of its ma - gic, Asthe Honey bee drinks from the rose : Ah who woul 
















rose : Then the toast, 
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Come raise the wine cup to heaven high, 


Ye Gods on Olympus 


approve ; 


The off ring thus mellow'd by woman's bright smile, 
Outrivals the nectar of Jove; 


= — = = — ———— 
ee E. Fleet has removed to No. 10 Maiden lane. 


[Feb. 15---1t. 





MPERIAL PAPER---1000 Rims. came quality and size as the Albion, of sale | 


by 
Feb. §.] 





according to orders; Merchandise 


GRACIE, PRIME & Co., 26 Broad st. 





GENERAL AGENCY. 


GOODS, wares, merchandise, &e., receiwed on deposit, and will be disposed of 


bought and sold on Commission; Money 


collected and forwarded ; Custom-house and Exchange Brokerage of every description 
punstually attended to; Funds with the requisite guarantee will be procured. Finally, 
in this establishment, the principal languages are spoken and translated ; which, to- 


gether with its long standing, has acquirec 


ithe most extensive connexions, and offers | 


to strangers particularly, the greatest advantages. Apply to 
EUGENE BERGONZIO, No. 8 Brond-street, New-York, 
i? Constantly on hand, and for sale, a stock of Segars, and Sweet-meats, per 


jars and boxes. 


[Feb.8, 3m.} 





MONTHLY REPORT—NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST 


COM 


jC_? Since the last report twenty-five 


PANY. 


persons have been insured. Of whom 


5 are in the Cuty of New York, 25 are out of the City of New York,—235. 


11 are merchants, 2 farmers, 2 officers army & Navy, 3 teachers, 2 Clerks & Ac- | 


countants, and 5 other pursuits,—25 


Of these are msured for one year and over, 7; do do do do 15; do do do for Life, 


3,—25. 


Of these there are insured for $.0,000 and under, 4 ; do do do 5,000 do do 14; de 


do do 1,000 do do 7. 
New York, Feb, 8. —4t 


E. A. NICOLL, Secretary. 








he Subscriber having been educated and associated with the leading members of 


his Profession as Architect and Civi 
self at Fredericton, New Branswick, f 


Provinces and the adjacent parts of the United States. Be wil. furnish designs, plans, 
and estimates of public and private buildings, bridges, gasworks, railroads, lighthouses, 


&e., and from his extensive connections 
requisite materials, decorations and fittung 
able rates, 
Letters Post Free addressed as above, 
January, ii th---6t.] 





| Engineer in London bas established him- 
wthe purpose of practising in the British 


in _Engiand, will be enabled to import the 
s of the newest fashions, and at very reason- 
W. PORDEN KAY. 


will meet with immediate attention. 





Ha Subscriber has disposed of his inte rest im the American Hotel, to Edward 


Milford. 
All persons having demands against th 


@ said establishment, will please present the 


same at the bar—and all persons indebted to said establishment,are requested to make 
payment to the said Edward Milford, he being fully authorimed to settle all the concerns 
of the House. New York, November Ist, $33. ELUJAH BOARDMAN. 


The Subscriber will hereafter conduct the 


New York, November tst, 1833. 








ARWICK & Co. gold and silver refiners, 


Office, No 32 New Street. New-Y¥ 


American Hotel on his own account. 
EDWARD MILFORD. 

P assayers, and sweep smerter 

ok, refinery corner of Bank and West-St. 

[March 16. 
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Hip, hip, hip, hur - rah! hip, hip, hip, hur - rah! Hurrah 
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Her mouthis the fountain of rap-ture, The 
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hurrah hurrah for the Girls that we love. Hip, hip, hip, hur - 


ae 








| | 
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rah hip, hip, hip, Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! And nine cheers for the Girls that we love. 


Now drain drain the goblet with transport, 
The spell of life’s best joys impart ; 
| The cup thus devoted to Woman, 


Yields the only true balm of the heart 
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| The ct 


Yields the only true balm of the heart: 





‘Pp “B YRNE, wholesale dealer “and manufacturer of Quills ‘and Wafers, No, 60 
@ William street, New Vork [Jan. 6. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th of 


| each month. 








Ships. Masters. | From New York, From Liverpool. 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey, jr. | Nov. !4, Mar. 14, July 14, | Dec. 30, Apr. 30, Aug. 30, 
| Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, Aug. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 





| St.George | W.C.Thompson, Jan. 14, May 14, Sept.14, | Oct. 30, Feb, 28, June 30, 
| NewShip, | T. Taubman, Feb. 14, June 14, Oct. 14, | Nov. 30, Mar. 30, July 30, 
The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastened. The 


| greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy | 


and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 


furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. The price | 
of passage, in the cabin, is fixed at one hundred and forty dollars; for which, each pas- | 


| senger will be provided with a separate state room, with wines and stores of the best 
quality. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight or passage, ap- 
ply tothe masters, on board, or to STEPHEN WHITNEY. 

GRACLE, PRIME & CO, or 

ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 











Ships. | Masters. Days ¢ Sailing from Days of Sathng from 
| New-York. London, 

Ontario, Sebor, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.17,July 17,Nov.17, 
Samuel Robertson, Griswold, * ih: * 10% a “a @ ay 27, 

| Canada, Britton, “20, ** 20, ** 20, April7, Aug.7, Dec.7 
| Sovereign, Kearney, July 1,Nov.1,Mar.1, “17, “ i7) js" 
| Hannibal, Hebard, “10, “ 10, * 10) “27, “27, « 7" 
| Thames, Griswold, “20, “* 20, ** 20,May 7, Sep.7,Jan. 7° 
| New Ship —, —=, Aug.1, Dec. 1, Aprill, “17, “ 17, * iv’ 
| Philadelphia, Morgan, “210, “ 1 “* 10) * 27, “ 27, « gy’ 
Samson, Chadwick, “20, ‘* 20, “* 20, June 7, Oct. 7, Feb, 7' 
President, Moore, Sep. 1, Jan.1,May1, “17, “ 17, “ 17° 

| New Ship — » May 10, Sep.10, Jan.10, June27,Oct.27, Feb.27' 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin' “ 20, * 20, “ 20,July 7, Nov.7,Mar. 7° 


| These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, builtin this city of the 
best materials, coppered and copper fastened,and are navigated by able and experi- 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, whl always 
| be provided : 


For freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the ships ; to 


JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York, 

GRINNELL, MIN TURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 

GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 
| N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way 
| to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Continen 
| and to different parts of England. 


= NEW 


Ships. 


Z 
° 
- 


Franc 

Sully, 
Francois Ist, 
Rhone, 

New Ship, 
Formosa, 
Manchester, 
New Ship, 
Chas. Carroll, 
Charlemagne, 
New Ship, 
Poland, 


PUN SON — WN wn 


. Henri lV. 
| Passage in the cabin 


| bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
| Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist ef the month from Havre—E. 


Quesnel, L’Aine. 
Consignees do 
do do 


} 


do 
Agents at New York—J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street, C. Bolton, Fox and Living 


ston, No. 42 Broad-str 
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1p thus devoted to Woman, 


Then the toast, &c. 





W-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. : 
Masters. cust | Sailing from| Days of Satling from —~ 
Vew- York. avre. i 
E. Funk, /|Dec, 1, Aprill, Ang. Is|Jan. 24,May 24,Sept.24 
C.A.Forbes; “ 8, “ 8, “ S&siFeb. 1, June 1, Oct. |, 
W.W. Pell.) “16. “16, “16, * & gh 
J. Rockett,| “24, “24, “24. “ 16) % 16, % 16, 
J. Clark, Jan. 1,May 1,Sept.1,) “ 24, ** 24, * 24, 
W.B.Orne,| “ 8, “ 8, “ 8 jMar.1, July 1, Nov. |, 
Weiderholdt} “ 16, “ 16, ** 16) “* 8, * 6 * 8, 
H.Robinson,| “ 24, “24, “24! “ 16, “ 16, ** 16, 
W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. wet RE DF 
Pierce, ee ee 8"|April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. l, 
“ 16, “ 16, * 16) ‘ 8, “ 8, “ 8, 
Richardson,| “* 24, “ 24, “ 24) “ 16, * 16, “ M, 
J. Funk, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1, “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
Hawkins, = 6 * @& * 6a 1, Sept. 1, Jan. l, 
Depeyster, aa 16, “ 16, “ 16, ” 8, 6 8, “ 6, 
J. Castof. | “ 24, “24, “24,1 “ 16, 16, % 16, 
to or from Havre one hundred and forty doWars, including beds 














do do 8th de  Pitray, Viel. & Ce 
do 16th do Wells and Green. 


eet, Wm Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-etreet, 





NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Ships. 


No 1. Hibernia, 
osecue, 
. Pacific, 
Shefheld, 
Europe, 


. South Amenca, 
United States, 
. Britar.nia, 

. Napoleon, 

. New York, 

. John Jay, 

. North America, 
. Silas Richards, 
- Caledonia, 

. Virginian, 


NF KNW Swen wWNnNY se 


Geo. Washington 





| Masters. | Days of Sailing from | Days of Sailing fre* 

















‘ New York. Averpool. 
Wilson, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,|Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16 
Rogers, wg ge 8, “ 24, “24, « 24, 
[R. L. Waite] “16, “16, “ 16:/Mar. 1; July 1, Nov. | 
Hackstaf, | “24, “ 24, “ 24) * 8, * 8, * & 
Maxwell, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct, 1,| “ 16, “ 16, “ I 
Holdrege, ae tel YO 2m 
[Marshall, — a 16,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. ! 
Holdrege, | “24, “ 24, * 24) “© 8, “ 8, * & 
Sketchley, |Mar.i,July 1, Nov.1,, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16 
Smith, “3, * 8, * 8) @ 24, * 26, * 0 
Hoxie, “16, “ 16, “ 16,.May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. » 
lover, -, ~ 24, “ 24, . ss = & “ & 
Macy, |Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1, “ 16, * 16, * 16 ; 
lHoldrege, poM-g, * Qe oe OF a, * of © 24, 
\Graham, | “16, “ 16, “ 16, June 1, Oct. 1, Peb- 
Harris, “28, “24 © 24 7; oe eS 4 


Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five 6 


neas: including beds, b 
No. 1 and 3, Old “ui 
—Owners, Wood an! 


edding, wine, and stores of every description. f 
ve.— Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wa! street. No. 2 New Lew 
Trimble, and Sami. Hicke & Sone.—-No. 4. Packet Laem — 


. Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 





